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English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography 


G. S. ALLEMAN Henry K. MILuer 
Newark Colleges Princeton University 
Rutgers, The State University 


Gwin J. Kors Curt A. ZIMANSKY 
University of Chicago State University of Iowa 


This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1958, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. We are indebted to those who have contributed the signed 
reviews, and we wish to thank Dr. Bernhard Fabian for special 
assistance. 


CONTENTS 


I. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies 
II. Political and Social Background .. 
III. Philosophy, Science, and Religion 
IV. Literary History and Criticism 
V. Individual Authors 
VI. Continental Background 


1The year of a review is 1958 unless otherwise specified. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American Historical Review 
EHR English Historical Review 
ELH ELH: A Journal of English Literary History 
HLQ Huntington Library Quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
JHI Journal of the History of Ideas 
MLN Modern Language Notes 
MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
MLE Modern Language Review 
MP Modern Philology 
N§Q Notes and Queries 
PBSA Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological Quarterly 
BES Review of English Studies 
SB Studies in Bibliography 
SP Studies in Philology 
TLS Times Literary Supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Alden, John. ‘‘Deception Compounded: Further "roblems in 
Seventeenth-Century Irish Printing.’’ SB, x1 (1958), 246-49. 
False dates in Irish imprints. 


Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Henry K. Miller, and Curt A. 


Zimansky. ‘‘English Literature: A Current Bibliography.’’ 
PQ, xxxvu (1958), 257-367. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XXVI (1946). Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Angus Macdonald and Henry Pettit. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 130. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XXX (1950-1952). Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Henry Pettit and Angus Macdonald, assisted by 
William White. Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+ 
752. 


The Arents Collection of Books in Parts and Associated Literature. 
A Complete Checklist, with an Introductory Survey by Sarah 
Augusta Dickson. New York Public Library, 1957. Pp. 88; 4 
plates. 

Rev. by Alexander D. Wainwright in Book Collector, vm, 435-36; in TLS, 

June 20, p. 352. 


Balston, Thomas. James Whatman, Father and Son. London: 
Methuen, 1957. Pp. xii + 170; 7 plates. 
A firm of paper makers. Rev. by David Foxon in Book Collector, v1, 89-90; 
by Peter Mathias in Economic History Review, x1, 178-79; in TLS, July 11, 
p. 400. 
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Bateson, F [rederick] W. (ed.). The Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. Vol. V: Supplement, A.D, 600-1900. Edited 


by George Watson. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 258. 

Rev. briefly by L. B. in Etudes anglaises, x1, 155; by L. W. Hanson in 
Library, 5th ser., x11, 208-10; by John Hayward in Book Collector, vu, 82, 85; 
briefly by Claude E. Jones in Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine Notes, 
xxl, 104-05; by George L. McKay in PBS4A, 1, 68-70. 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘The Distribution of Almanacks in the Second 
Half of the Seventeenth Century.’’ SB, x1 (1958), 107-16. 


Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘Early Lending Libraries.’’ Jibrary, 5th 
ser., xm (1958), 204-05. 
Cf. Library, 5th ser., 1, 197-222. 


Bristol Publie Libraries. A Catalogue of Books in the Bristol Ref- 
erence Library Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland and 
of English Books Printed Abroad, 1641-1700. Bristol: Public 
Libraries, 1958. Pp. 208. 


Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘ Printing as an Index of Taste in Eighteenth- 
Century England.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
Lx (1958), 373-87, 443-62 ; 8 plates. 

Also issued separately as pamphlet. 


Bushnell, George H. ‘‘Unfamiliar Libraries III: St. Andrews 
University Library.’’ Book Collector, vm (1958), 128-38. 


Carter, Harry. Wolvercote Mill: A Study in Paper-Making at Ox- 
ford. (Oxford Bibliographical Society, new ser., Extra Publica- 
tion, 1957.) Oxford: University Press for the Society, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 80; 12 plates. 

Rev. by Thomas Balston in Library, 5th ser., xm, 145-46; by David Foxon 
in Book Collector, vu, 89-90; by Peter Mathias in Economic History Review, x1, 

178-79; in TLS, July 11, p. 400. 


Cleary, James W. ‘‘A Bibliography of Rhetoric and Public Address 
for the Year 1957.’’ Speech Monographs, xxv (1958), 177-207. 


Cohen, I. Bernard, and Katharine Strelsky (comps.). ‘‘Eighty- 
Third Critical Bibliography of the History of Science and Its 
Cultural Influences (to 1 January 1958).’’ Isis, xurx (1958), 
179-296. 


Coleman, D[onald] C. The British Paper Industry, 1495-1860: A 
Study in Industrial Growth. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 
Pp. xvi+ 367. 


Rev. by D. G. C. A. in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, cv1, 889-90; by 
Rondo E. Cameron in AHR, txtv, 426-27. 


‘‘The Crities Criticized.’’ Special art. in TLS, Feb. 7, 1958, p. 80. 
Report on Fredson Bowers’ Sandars Lectures at Cambridge. 


Dodwell, C. R. ‘‘Lambeth Palace Library.’’ Special art. in TLS, 
March 28, 1958, p. 176. 
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Edwards, Lawrence. ‘‘Jacob Tonson’s Death and Burial.’’ Ten- 


nessee Studies in English, m (1958), 25-28. 
Supports date of March 10, 1736, for Tonson’s death, and gives from the 
Tonson papers in the Folger Library an itemized bill of funeral expenses. 


Flasche, Hans. Romance Languages and Literatures as Presented 
in German Doctoral Dissertations, 1885-1950: A Bibliography. 
Bonn: Bouvier; Charlottesville: Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, 1958. Pp. xxii + 299. 


Freedley, George. ‘‘The 26 Principal Theatre Collections in Ameri- 
ean Libraries and Museums.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public 
Itbrary, um (1958), 319-29. 

7 ? 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1957. 
JEGP, tvu (1958), 526-29. 


Gerritsen, Johan. ‘‘The Dramatic Piracies of 1661: A Comparative 
Analysis.’’ SB, x1 (1958), 117-31. 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Editing the Letters of Letter-Writers.’’ SB, 
. xr (1958), 25-37. 


Hamilton, Doris H. ‘‘Roger Payne Submits His Bill.’’ American 
Book Collector, vi (May, 1958), 12-15; illus. 
Reproduces a bill from Payne, the book-binder (1739-1797), to one of his 
patrons, Dr. Moseley. 


Hammelmann, H. A. ‘‘Shakespeare Illustration: The Earliest 


Known Originals.’’ Connoisseur, cxt1 (1958), 144-49; plates. 
Hubert Gravelot’s drawings for Theobald’s second edition of the Works 
(1740). 


Harrison, Wilson R. Suspect Documents: Their Scientific Examina- 
tion. London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. Pp. viii + 583. 
Rev. by L. C. Nickolls in Nature, cLxxxul, 1399-1400. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A Selective Check List 
of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1956.’’ SB, x1 (1958), 269-90. 


Hodgson, Norma, and Cyprian Blagden (eds.). The Notebook of 


Thomas Bennet and Henry Clements. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 260. 
Rev. by E. 8. de Beer in RES, new ser., 1X, 327-29; by E. H. in Book Collector, 


vu, 90, 93. 


Irwin, Raymond. The Origins of the English Library. London: 
Allen & Unwin; New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. 255. 
Rev. by A. N. L. Munby in New Statesman, Lv1, 202; briefly in TLS, July 11, 
p. 400. 


Isaac, Peter C. G. ‘‘ William Bulmer, 1757-1830: An Introductory 


Essay.’’ ZAbrary, 5th ser., xm (1958), 37-50. 
Bulmer was a London printer, owner of the 5) e Printing Office. 


King, A. Hyatt. ‘‘The Royal Music Library.’’ Special art. in TLS, 
April 25, 1958, p. 232. 
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King, A. Hyatt. ‘‘The Royal Music Library: Some Account of Its 
Provenance and Associations.’’ Book Collector, vm (1958), 


241-52. 
Much eighteenth-century material. 


Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Griffiths’s ‘Monthly Review’ as Printed by 
Strahan.’’ N&Q, com (1958), 216-17. 

Information on copies printed, from William Strahan’s account books in the 

British Museum. 

Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘ John Newbery, Projector of the Universal Chronicle: 
A Study of the Advertisements.’’ SB, x1 (1958), 249-51. 

Since two-thirds of the advertisements are from Newbery, he must have had 

a financial interest in the Chronicle. 

The Kress Library of Business and Economics. Cataloy:.. Supple- 
ment Covering Material Published through 1776 with Data upon 
Cognate Items in Other Harvard Itbraries. Baker Library, 
Harvard School of Business Administration, Boston, 1956; Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. Pp. vi+ 175. 

Supplement to catalogue issued in 1940. Rev. briefly b> reter Mathias in 

EHR, txxm, 729. 


Leary, Lewis (ed.). Contemporary Literary Scholarship: A Critical 
Review. For the Committee on Literary Scholarship and the 
Teaching of English of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. Pp. 474. 


The seventeenth century is by Merritt Y. Hughes and the eighteenth cen 
by James L. Clifford. Rev. by Don Geiger in Quarterly Journal of 8: 
XLIV, 447-48. 


Maslen, Keith I. ‘‘Three Eighteenth-Century Reprints of the Cas- 


trated Sheets in Holinshed’s Chronicles.’’ Iibrary, 5th ser., xm 
(1958), 120-24. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Ornaments Bearing Printers’ Names.’’ Book 


Collector, vu (1958), 299. 
Suggests that the “S, A.” in William Sale’s Samuel Richardson (1950), pp. 
348-49, is Samuel Aris. 


Merchant, W. M. ‘‘ Francis Haymen’s Illustrations of Shakespeare.’’ 


Shakespeare Quarterly, tx (1958), 141-47; 8 plates. 
Drawings for the engravings in Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, (1744). 


Moxon, Joseph. Mechanick Exercises on the Whole Art of Printing 
(1683-4). Edited by Herbert Davis and Harry Carter. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. lxiii + 480. 


Nixon, Howard M. ‘‘English Bookbindings XXV: A Binding by 
the Settle Bindery, 1704.’’ Book Collector, vu (1958), 180; 


plate. 
A Collection of Songs (1704), which appears to be related to the bindings 
used by Elkanah Settle in the “successful racket” of his later life, the binding of 
topical poems, elaborately embellished with the arms of a possible patron. 


Nurmi, Martin K. (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
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and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1957.’’ PQ, xxxvm 
(1958), 129-244. 


Oldham, J. Basil. Blind Panels of English Binders. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xv + 56; 67 plates. 


Philip, I. G. ‘‘Reconstruction in the Bodleian Library and Con- 
vocation House in the Eighteenth Century.’’ Bodleian Library 
Record, v1 (1958), 416-27. 


Phillips, James W. ‘‘A Trial List of Irish Papermakers, 1690- 
1800.’’ Library, 5th ser., xm (1958), 59-62. 


Poston, M. L. ‘‘The Medleys of 1712.’’ Inbrary, 5th ser., xim 
(1958), 205-07. 


Distinguishes “three distinct series.” 


Pottinger, David T. The French Book Trade in the Ancien Régime, 
1500-1791. Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 364; 8 plates. 

—o by Cyprian Blagden in Library, 5th ser., x11, 218-19; in TLS, June 13, 

p. ; 


Ramsden, Charles. ‘‘Bookbinders to George III and His Immediate 
Descendants and Collaterals.’’ JZibrary, 5th ser., xm (1958), 
186-93. 


Ramsden, Charles. ‘‘The Collection of Hollis Bindings at Berne.’’ 


Book Collector, vu (1958), 165-70 ; plate. 
Gift of over 400 volumes to the city of Berne made anonymously by Thomas 
Hollis in 1758 and 1765. 


Schnapper, Edith B. (ed.). The British Union Catalogue of Early 
Music. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 261. 
Rev. by J. H. Davies in Journal of Docwmentation, xtv, 80-81; by A. H. 
K[ing] in Music and Letters, xxx1x, 77-79; in TLS, July 4, p. 384. 


Shorrocks, D. M. M. ‘‘Bibliographical Aids to Research. XVI. 
—Probate Jurisdiction within the Diocese of Canterbury.’’ Bul- 
letin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxx1 (1958), 186-95. 


Shorter, Alfred H. Paper Mills and Paper Makers in England, 
1495-1800. (Monumenta Chartae Papyraceae Historiam Illus- 
trantia, 6.) Hilversum, Holland: Paper Publications Society, 
1957. Pp. 458. 

Rev. in TLS, July 11, p. 400. 


Spencer, Lois. ‘‘The Professional and Literary Connexions of 
George Thomason.’’ Library, 5th ser., xm (1958), 102-18. 
On the collector of the Thomason Tracts, who died in 1666. 


Stewart, James D., and others (eds.). British Union Catalogue of 
Periodicals: A Record of Periodicals of the World, from the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day, in British Libraries. 
Vol. IV: S-Z. London: Butterworth’s Scientific Publications, 
1958. Pp. xxxi + 630. 
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Stratman, Carl J. ‘‘Unpublished Dissertations in the History and 
Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957.’’ Bulletin of Bibliography and 
Magazine Notes, xx (1958), 161-64. 


Svendsen, Kester, and Laurie Bowman Zwicky (comps. ). ‘‘ Relations 
of Literature and Science [a selected bibliography for 1957].’’ 
Symposium, xm (1958), 256-62. 


Taylor, A. J. ‘‘List of Publications on the Economie History of 
Great Britain and Ireland [for 1956].’’ Economic History 
Review, 2nd ser., x (1958), 510-30. 


Von Faber du Faur, Curt. German Baroque Literature: A Cata- 
logue of the Collection in the Yale University Library. Trans- 
lated by Leon Nemoy. (Yale University Library Bibliographical 
Series.) 1958. Pp. xlii + 496. 


Walters Art Gallery. The History of Bookbinding, 525-1950 A. D.: 
An Exhibition Held at the Baltimore Museum of Art, November 
12, 1957, to January 12, 1958. Baltimore: Trustees of the 
Walters Art Gallery, 1957. Pp. xi + 275 + evi. 

Rev. by Samuel A. Ives in Library Quarterly, xxv, 369-71; in TLS, Aug. 22, 

p. 476. 


Watson, George (ed.). The Concise Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, 600-1950. Cambridge University Press, 
1958. Pp. xi + 272. 


Wiles, R. M. ‘‘Further Additions and Corrections to G. A. Cran- 
field’s Handlist of English Provincial Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals, 1700-1760.’’ Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical 
Society, u, part V (1958), 385-89. 


Wiles, R[oy] M[cKeen]. Serial Publication in England before 
1750. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 262-64. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in Library Quarterly, xxvul, 141-42; by John Clive 
in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv, 554-55; by Sarah A. Dickson in 
PBSA, .u, 154-57; by Bonamy Dobrée in MLR, iim, 245-46; by Claude E. Jones 
in MLQ, xIx, 76-77; briefly by Norma H. Russell in EHR, uxxm, 356-57; by 
J. D. Stewart in RES, new ser., 1X, 438-39; by W. 8. Ward in MLN, Lxxm, 
615-16; by F. Wélcken in Archiv fiir das Studvwm der neueren Sprachen, cxcv, 
209. 


Wing, Donald G. ‘‘Interim Report on the Second ‘S. T. C.’.”’ 
Special art. in TLS, Nov. 7, 1958, p. 648. 
On Mr. Wing’s reception at Christ Church Library, see W. G. Hiscock, corr. 
in TLS, Nov. 14, p. 657; Donald Wing, Dec. 19, p. 737. 


Wormald, Francis, and Cyril Edward Wright (eds.). The English 
Inbrary before 1700: Studies in Its History. University of Uon- 
don, The Athlone Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 273; 22 plates. 

“The Libraries of Cambridge, 1570-1700” by J. C. T. Oates, pp. 213-35; 

“Oxford Libraries in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” by J. N. L. 

Myres, pp. 236-55. Rev. in TLS, Dec. 12, p. 728. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XX XVII (1956). Edited 
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by Beatrice White and T. S. Dorsch. London: Published for the 
English Association by the Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 267. 

“Redtoration Period” by Hugh Macdonald, pp. 181-84; “The Eighteenth 

Century” by Edith J. Morley, pp. 185-201. 

The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. Edited for the 
Modern Humanities Research Association by L. T. Topsfield. 
Vol. XIX (1957). Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. vii + 
701. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Allan, D. G. C. ‘‘Charles II’s Secretaries of State.’’ History Today, 
vi (1958), 856-63. 


Anderson, M. S. Britain’s Discovery of Russia, 1553-1815. London: 
Macmillan ; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. x + 245. 


Arnott, J. F. ‘‘Two Drawings by Alexander Nasmyth.’’ Theatre 
Notebook, xi (1958), 18-20; plates. 
Theatre drawings by the eighteenth-century Scottish painter. 
Asplund, Karl. ‘‘Sweden and Portrait Miniature Painting.’’ Con- 
noisseur, CXLI (1958), 18-20; plates. 
Comments on the reciprocal influence of Swedish and English miniaturists. 
This issue of Connoisseur (Feb., 1958) contains various other articles on 
Swedish arts and crafts in the eighteenth century. 


Bahlman, Dudley W. R. The Moral Revolution of 1688. 1957. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 264. 

Rev. briefly by Robert 8. Bosher in Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, xxvii, 142-43; by William A. Bultmann in Church Hist 
XXvII, 282-83; briefly by J. P. Kenyon i in EHR, uxxmi, 355-56; by Geoffrey 
Nuttall in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 1x, 274-75. 


Bargar, B.D. ‘‘Lord Dartmouth’s Patronage, 1772-1775.’’ W*lliam 
and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv (1958), 191-200. 


Baxter, Stephen B. The Development of the Treasury, 1660-1702. 
1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 265. 

Rev. by Dora Mae Clarke in AHR, ux, 395-96; by P. G. M. Dickson in 
Economic History Review, 2nd ser., XI, 164-65; by Philip 8. Haffenden in 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv, 400-02; by Piayton Roberts in 
Journal of Modern History, xxx, 54-55; by W. R. Ward in EHR, Lxxu, 159-60, 


Binney, J[ohn] E. D. British Public Finance and Administration, 


1774-92. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 320. 
Rev. briefly by L. B. Namier in Spectator, Aug. 8, p. 202; briefly in TLS, 
Aug. 8, p. 451. 


Bolitho, Hector. No. 10 Downing Street, 1660-1900. London: 


Hutchinson, 1957. Pp. 268; 16 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 3, p. 8. 


Boxer, C. R. ‘‘M. A. De Ruyter, 1607-1676.’’ Mariner’s Mirror, 
xLiv (1958), 3-17. 
“Article is . . . limited to a biographical sketch with the emphasis on how 
De Ruyter’s English contemporaries regarded him.’’ 
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British Historical Portraits. A Selection from the National Portrait 
Gallery with Biographical Notes. Cambridge University Press, 
1957. Pp. 266; 382 plates. 


Brogan, D. W. ‘‘The Great House.’’ Spectator, July 4, 1958, pp. 
26-27 


Review article on Rowse, The Later Churchills (listed below), and some other 
wor 


Brooke, Iris. Dress and Undress: The Restoration and Eighteenth 


Century. London: Methuen, 1958, Pp. xi+ 161. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 17, p. 588. 


Butterfield, Herbert. George III and the Historians. 1957. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 265. 

Rev. by Ian R. Christie in Contemporary Review, cxcil, 272; by Rs F. 
Kearney in Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review, xtvu, 101-02; b 
Laprade in AHR, Lx, 967-68; by John M. Norris in Canadian istorical 
Review, XXxix, 335- 37; by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. in Encounter, x (March, 
1958), 74-77; in NGQ, Cott, 273-74. 


Christie, Ian R. ‘‘ The Cabinet during the Grenville Administration, 
1763-1765.’’ EHR, uxxm (1958), 86-92. 


Christie, Ian R. ‘‘Charles James Fox.’’ History Today, vm 
(1958), 110-18. See corr. by P. Daniel, p. 282; Ian R. Christie, 
pp. 282-83. 


Christie, Ian R. The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-82. (England 
in the Age of the American Revolution Series. General Editor: 
Sir Lewis Namier.) London: Macmillan ; New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 429. 

Rev. by Aubrey N. Newman in Contemporary Review, cxctv, 218-19; by John 

M. Norris in Canadian Historical Review, xxx1x, 335-37; by John Raymond in 


New Statesman, tv, 542; by Esmond Wright in History Today, vil, 433; in 
TLS, May 16, p. 271. 


Churchill, Sir Winston. A History of the English Speaking Peoples. 
Vol. III. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 265. 
Rev. by 8. E. Morison in New England Quarterly, xxx1, 253-54; by Richard 
Pares in EHR, uxxi, 496-99. 


Clark, Sir George [Norman]. War and Society in the Seventeenth 
Century. (Wiles Lectures, 1956.) Cambridge University Press, 
1958. Pp. viii + 157. 

Rev. by C. R. Boxer in History Today, vii, 513-14; in N¢Q, com, 367-68; in 

TLS, Aug. 1, p. 436. 


Clarke, Desmond. Arthur Dobbs, Esquire, 1689-1765. London: 
The Bodley Head, 1957. Pp. 232. 
Surveyor-general of Ireland and an early exponent of free trade. Rev. by 
z F. Kearney in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., x1, 324; in Listener, LIX, 
4. 


Coats, A. W. ‘‘Changing Attitudes to Labour in the Mid-Eighteenth 
Century.’’ Economic History Review, 2nd ser., x1 (1958), 35-51. 
Deals with the complex factors involved in the movement from the argument 
(before the 1750’s) that wages must be kept low to Adam Smith’s position 
that a high level of wages was economically desirable. 
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Cole, W. A. ‘‘Essays in Bibliography and Criticism. XXXVIL. 
The Measurement of Industrial Growth.’’ Economic History 
Review, 2nd ser., x1 (1958), 309-15. 

A critique of W. Hoffmann, ‘‘ The Growth of Industrial Production in Great 

Britain,’’ ibid., 2nd ser., 11 (1949), 162-80. Cole argues that Hoffmann’s index 

is useless for the eighteenth century. 


Cole, W. A. ‘‘ Trends in Eighteenth-Century Smuggling.’’ Economic 
History Review, 2nd ser., x (1958), 395-410. 


Connell, Brian. Portrait of a Whig Peer. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 
266. 

Issued in United States as Portrait of a Golden Age: Intimate Papers of the 
Second Viscount Palmerston, Courtier under George III (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1958). Rev. briefly by I. R. Christie in EHHR, txx1, 364-65; by David 
Roberts in AHR, txtv, 152-53; by William B. Willcox in Virginia Quarterly 
Review, xxxIv, 469-71. 


Costin, William Conrad. The History of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
1598-1860. (Oxford Historical Society Publications, new ser., 
12.) Oxford Historical Society, 1958. Pp. viii+ 297 [8]; 9 
plates. 


Crind, Anna Maria. Fatti e figure del seicento anglotoscano. 1957. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 266. 
Rev. by J. R. Hale in EHR, Lxxi, 716-18; by A. William Salomone in AHR, 
Lx, 657-58. 


Cudworth, Charles. ‘‘Laying Handel’s Ghost.’’ Listener, Lx 
(Feb. 13, 1958), 297. 
Brief argument for a re-examination of eighteenth-century English com- 
posers. 


Davies, Godfrey. Essays on the Later Stuarts. San Marino: Hunt- 
ington Library, 1958. Pp. xii + 133. 
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Wiggin, Lewis M. The Faction of Cousins: A Political Account 
of the Grenvilles, 1733-1763. Yale University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 365. 


Williams, Raymond. Culture and Society, 1780-1950. London: 


Chatto & Windus; Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 363. 
Rev. by D. W. Harding in Spectator, Oct. 10, pp. 495-96; by John Jones 
in New Statesman, ivi, 422-23; in TLS, Sept. 26, p. 548; see Raymond 
Williams, corr. in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 561. 


Williams, Sheila. ‘‘The Pope-Burning Processions of 1679, 1680, and 
1681.’’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxi 
(1958), 104-08; plate. 

Important discussion of the Whig-inspired pageant-parades of these years. 


Wilson, Charles [Henry]. Profit and Power: A Study of England 
and the Dutch Wars. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvun, 277. 
Rev. by Violet Barbour in AHR, Lxul, 469-70; by D. C. Coleman in E te 
History Review, 2nd ser., X, 489-90; by K. H. D. Haley in EHR, txxm, 301- 
02; by P. H. Hardacre in Journal of Modern History, xxx, 56-57. 


Wilson, John. ‘‘John Stanley: Some Opus Numbers and Editions.’’ 
Music and Letters, xxx1x (1958), 359-62. 


Young, Arthur Donavan. Titus Oates Lived Here. Stories of Old 
Hastings and Some of Its Personalities Both Famous and In- 
famous. St. Leonards-on-Sea: Bookscoops, 1958. Pp. [6], 34; 
4 plates. 





III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


‘“‘A. R. Barelay M. S. S.’’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, xLvm1 ‘ises) 215-28. 


Continuation of previous publication. This section contains nine letters to 
George Fox between 1674 and 1690. 


Adler, Mortimer J. ‘‘Freedom: A Study of the Development of 
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the Concept in English and American Traditions of Philosophy.’’ 
Review of Metaphysics, x1 (1958), 380-410. 


Allen, E. L. ‘‘Missions and Theology in the Eighteenth Century.’’ 
Hibbert Journal, tv1 (1958), 113-22. 


The impact upon eighteenth-century thought of the Jesuit missions to China 
and the controversies which arose from their strategy of liberal theology there. 


Baker, Frank. ‘‘The Erskines and the Methodists.’’ London 
Quarterly & Holborn Review, cLxxxm (1958), 36-45. 

Concerns Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine and the abortive “courtship” between 
their Scots Secession Church and the Methodist Movement, with special reference 
to the Wesley-Ralph Erskine correspondence, found in the latter’s pamphlet, 
Fraud and Falshood Discover’d (Edinburgh, 1743). 


Baker, Frank. ‘‘‘ Mad Grimshaw’ and His Covenants with God: 
A Study in Eighteenth-Century Psychology.’’ London Quarterly 
& Holborn Review, cLxxxim (1958), 211-15, 271-78. 
The strange curate of Haworth parish and his religious self-torment. Includes 
bibliography. 


Bennett, G[areth] V[aughan]. White Kennett, 1660-1728, Bishop 
of Peterborough. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 278. 

Rev. by E. H. Eckel in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, xxvul, 143-45; briefly by P. V. N. in Anglican Theological Review, Xu, 
75; by Geoffrey F. Nuttall in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 1x, 132; briefly 
by Mary Ransome in EHR, txxt, 529-30. 


Blumberg, Baruch S. and Jean L. ‘‘Bernard Connor (1666-1698) 
and His Contribution to the Pathology of Ankylosing Spondy- 
litis.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, xm (1958), 349-66. 

Offers biographical and background material on a_ seventeenth-century 
medical man, F. R. S., and historian of Poland. 


Bolton, F[rederick] R. The Caroline Tradition of the Church of 
Ireland, with Particular Reference to Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
London: S. P. C. K. for the Church Historical Society, 1957. 
Pp. xvi + 338. 

Rev. by R. Cant in Theology, Lx1, 425-26; by H. R. McAdoo in Hermathena, 

xct, 77-80; in TLS, July 11, p. 397. 


Bowyer, Carl B. ‘‘The Tertiary Rainbow: An Historical Account.’’ 
Isis, xu1x (1958), 141-54. 


Bultmann, William A. ‘‘A Layman Proposes Protestant Union: 
Robert Hales and the Helvetie Churches, 1700-1705.’’ Church 
History, xxvu (1958), 32-45. 

Hales, the brother of ‘‘ Dr. Stephen Hales, a distinguished natural scientist,’’ 
worked “for more than thirty years” “to bring about closer relationships and 
eventual union between the Church of England and the Protestants of continen- 
tal Europe.” 


Burgess, Henry J. Enterprise in Education: The Story of the Work 
of the Established Church in the Education of the People prior 
to 1870. London: 8. P. C. K., 1958. Pp. 236. 


Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘The Horizon of Fox’s Early Visions.’’ 
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Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association, xuvu (1958), 30-34 


Carré, Meyrick H. ‘‘Pierre Gassendi and the New Philosophy.’’ 
Philosophy, xxx (1958), 112-20. 


Carruthers, S[amuel] W. Three Centuries of the ‘Westminster 
Shorter Catechism’’: With a Facsimile Reproduction of the 
Original Manuscript presented to Parliament, 25th November, 


1647, London: Beaverbrook Foundation, 1957. Pp. 128. 
Rev. in TLS, Religious Book Section, May 23, p. ii. 


Chadwick, Owen. From Bossuet to Newman: The Idea of Doctrinal 
Development. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xi + 254. 
Rev. by C. Stephen Dessain in Catholic Historical Beview, XLIV, 188-90; by 
F. W. Dillistone in Theology, LXx1, 75- 76; by Stephen J. Tonsor in AHR, Lxim, 
1043; in NG&Q, cct1, 128-29. 


Chipman, Robert A. ‘‘The Manuscript Letters of Stephen Gray, 
F. R. S. (1666/7-1736).’’ Isis, xirx (1958), 414-33. 


Colie, Rosalie L. Light and Enlightenment: A Study of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and the Dutch Arminians. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 
279. 

Rev. by Douglas Carter in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 1x, 131; by 
Gerald R. Cragg in Church History, xxvu, 172-73; by William 8. Morris in 
Journal of Religion, xxxviti, 61-62; (with another work) by H. W. Stephenson 
in Hibbert Journal, ivi, 205-07; by W. A. Whitehouse in Congregational 
Quarterly, xxxvi, 74-75. 


Cope, Sir Zachary. ‘‘The Treatment of Wounds through the Ages.’’ 
Medical History, u (1958), 163-74. 


Cragg, G[erald] R[obertson]. Puritanism in the Period of the 
Great Persecution, 1660-1688. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 279. 

Rev. by C. G. Bolam in Hibbert Journal, tv, 305-06; by Robert 8. Bosher 
in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, xxvm, 141-42; by 
O. R. Johnston in Evangelical Quarterly, xxx, 104-05; briefly by J. Morris le 
Bour’his in Etudes anglaises, x1, 352; by J. F. Maclear in Church History, xxvil, 
379-80; by Perry Miller in AHR, LXIU, 394-95; briefly by P. V. N. in Anglican 
Theological Review, XL, 74-75; by Geoffrey F. Nuttall in Journal of Ecclesias- 
tical History, 1x, 111-12; ; by Perez Zagorin in Journal of Modern History, xxx, 
53-54. 


Dewhurst, Kenneth. The Quicksilver Doctor: The Life and Times 
of Thomas Dover, Physician and Adventurer. Bristol: John 
Wright, 1957. Pp. 192. 

Rev. by Charles F. Mullett in Journal of the History of Medicine, x1u, 561-62; 

by B. 8. in Dublin Magazine, Jan.-March, pp. 65-66. 


Eustace, P. Beryl, and Olive C. Goodbody (eds.). Quaker Records, 
Dublin: Abstracts of Wills. Dublin: Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, 1957. Pp. vi+ 136. 

Rev. by L. P. in Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 

LXxxvill, 85. 


Ferrner, Bengt. Resa i Europa, 1758-1762, Edited by Sten G. 


Lindberg. Uppsala: Lychnos-Bibliothek, Almquist et Wiksells 
Boktrykeri A B, 1956. Pp. 659. 
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Previously unpublished travel diary of a Swedish astronomer. Includes 
theatrical and musical events as well as scientific material, and describes a meet- 
ing with Franklin. Rev. by Rolf Gauffin in Archives internationales d’histoire 
des sciences, X (1957), 246-47. 


Foster, Walter Roland. Bishop and Presbytery: The Church of 
Scotland, 1661-1688. London: S.P.C.K. for the Church Histor- 


ical Society, 1958. Pp. [8,] 182. 
Rev. by R. Cant in Theology, Lx1, 425; briefly in TLS, Aug. 8, p. 452. 


Gordon, G. A. ‘‘Digby’s Philosophical Account of Nature, 1722.’’ 


Book Collector, vu (1958), 189. 
Identifies John Digby, translator of Epicurus’ Morals (1712), as “the editor 
and annotator of the two-volume edition of Creech’s translation of Lucretius 
of 1714.” 


Grisbrooke, W. Jardine. Anglican Liturgies of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. Pp. 
xvi + 390. 


Guerlac, Henry. ‘‘Three Eighteenth-Century Social Philosophers: 
Scientific Influences on their Thought.’’ Daedalus, Winter, 


1958, pp. 8-24. 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, d’Holbach. 


Ham, Edward B. ‘‘Knox on Jansenist Enthusiasm.’’ JHI, xix 


(1958), 283-93. 
Commentary on R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm (1950); cf. PQ, xxx, 242. 


Harrison, John Anthony. ‘‘Blind Henry Moyes, ‘An Excellent 
Lecturer in Philosophy.’ ’’ Annals of Science, xm (1957), 109- 


25. 
Biographical sketch of the Scottish-born Henry Moyes (1749-1807), scientist 
and lecturer. 


Hart, A[rthur] Tindal. The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and 
Stuart Times, 1558-1660. London: Phoenix Press, 1958. Pp. 


180. 
Rev. in TLS, May 30, p. 295. 


Harvey, E. Newton. A History of Lwminescence from the Earliest 
Times until 1900. (Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, 44.) Philadelphia, 1957. Pp. 692. 

Rev. by R. L. Airth in Journal of the History of Medicine, xii, 425-26; by 

I. Bernard Cohen in AHR, ix, 937-39. 


Henry, Stuart Clark. George Whitefield: Wayfaring Witness. 
1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 280. 

Rev. by Charles A. Anderson in Pennsylvania Magazine of History § Biogra- 
phy, LXxxul, 477-78; (with another book) by Alan Heimert in New England 
Quarterly, xxxI, 114-18; by Walter B. Posey in William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd ser., Xv, 275-76. 


Huelin, Gordon. ‘‘Leaves from a Seventeenth-Century Parson.’’ 


Church Quarterly Review, cirx (1958), 246-55. 
The diary (1666-1669) of John Wade of Hammersmith. 


Hunter, Richard A., and Emily Cuttler. ‘‘Walter Charleton’s 
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Natural History of the Passions (1674) and J. F. Senault’s The 
Use of Passions (1649) : A Case of Mistaken Identity.’’ Journal 
of the History of Medicine, xm (1958), 87-92. 

Corrects erroneous descriptions (in the British Musewm Catalogue, Halkett 
& Laing, Wing 82501, ete.) of Charleton’s work as based on Senault’s. The 
authors find “no textual similarity between the two.” The error is traced to 
the DNB article on Charleton. 


Hunter, Richard A., and Ida Macalpine. ‘‘John Bird on ‘Rekets’ 
(London, 1661).’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, xm 
(1958), 397-403. 


John Bird’s Ostenta Carolina and its medical significance as an early study 
of rickets. 


James, Francis Godwin. North Country Bishop: A Biography of 
William Nicolson. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 281. 

Rev. by Robert 8. Bosher in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, xxvil, 145-46; by Bruce T. McCully in William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd ser., XV, 261-62; by Geoffrey F. Nuttall in Congregational Quarterly, xxxvI, 
281-82; briefly by Mary Ransome in EHR, Lxxtl, 722-23; by Walter G. Simon 
in Journal of Modern History, xxx, 249-50; by Alan Simpson in Church History, 
xxvu, 283. 


Jones, K.R. ‘‘Right to Appoint a Sexton at Frome Church.’’ N&Q, 
com (1958), 8-9. 
Dispute in 1768, involving Dr. Ross, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 


Jukes, H. A. Lloyd (ed.). Articles of Enquiry Addressed to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford at the Primary Visitation of Dr. 
Thomas Secker, 1738. (Oxfordshire Record Society Publication, 
Vol. XXXVIII.) Oxford, 1957. Pp. 182. 

Rev. by a Ransome in EHR, txxil, 535-36; by N. Sykes in Journal of 

Ecclesiastical History, ix, 133-34. 


Keevil, John Joyce. Medicine and the Navy, 1200-1900. Vol. II: 
1649-1714. Introduction by Sir Henry Dale. Edinburgh: E. & 


S. Livingstone, 1958. Pp. xii + 332; 20 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 566. 


King, Lester S. The Medical World of the Eighteenth Century. 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xx + 346. 
Rev. by F. N. L. Poynter in Medical History, u, 320-31; by Richard 8. 
Shryock in AHR, uxtv, 139-40. 


Koyré, Alexandre. From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe. 
(Hideyo Noguchi Lectures, 7.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 313; 4 plates. 

Rev. by J. Agassi in British Journal for the Philosophy of Soience, rx, 234- 
45; by Yvon Belaval in Archives internationales d’histoire des sciences, X (1957), 
250-52; by Marie Boas in Isis, xLIx, 363-66; by R. T. F. in Personalist, xxxm, 
176-77; by Virgil Hinshaw, Jr. in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
xvi, 406. 


Kuhn, Thomas S. The Copernican Revolution: Planetary Astronomy 
in the Development of Western Thought. Harvard University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xviii + 297. 

Rev. by Herbert Butterfield in AHR, uxut, 656-57; by Harry Woolf in Isis, 

XLIx, 366-67. 
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Langton, Edward. History of the Moravian Church. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvi, 315. 
Rev. by W. H. G. Armytage in Church Quarterly Review, ci1x, 573-74. 


The Collected Letters of Antoni van Leewenhoek. Vol. 5. Edited, 
Illustrated, and Annotated by a Committee of Dutch Scientists. 


Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1957. Pp. xi + 457; 36 plates. 
Letters 1685-86. Rev. by F. J. Cole in Nature, cLxxx1, 1753-54. 


Maddison, Francis. ‘‘An Eighteenth-Century Orrery by Thomas 
Heath and Some Earlier Orreries.’’ Connoisseur, cxi1 (1958), 
163-67. 


Marlowe, John. The Puritan Tradition in English Iife. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 282. 


Rev. by Sister Joseph Damien Hanlon in Catholic Historical Review, Xuiv, 
42-44; by J. Morris le Bour’his in Etudes anglaises, x1, 175; by Roger Sharrock 
in London Magazine, v (Jan., 1958), 64-66. 


Miller, Genevieve. The Adoption of Inoculation for Smallpox in 
England and France. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 


Press, 1957. Pp. 355. 
Rev. by Morris C. Leikind in Journal of the History of Medicine, x1, 275. 


Moorman, John R. H. (comp.). The Curate of Souls: Being a 
Collection of Writings on the Work of a Priest from the First 
Century after the Restoration. London: S. P. C. K., 1958. Pp. 
vi + 237. 


Mortimer, R. S. ‘‘ Friends and Charitable Briefs.’’ Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, xvi (1958), 266-79. 


Nicholson, J. F. V. ‘‘The Office of ‘Messenger’ amongst British 
Baptists in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.’’ Baptist 
Quarterly, xvm (1958), 206-25. 


Officer, G. H. ‘‘Joanna Southeott.’’ Church Quarterly Review, 
cLIx (1958), 106. 

Footnote to G. R. Balleine (cf. PQ, xxxvm, 278), on the opening of Joanna 
Southcott’s box in 1927. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. 


Cross. London: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xx + 1492. 
Rev. by Martin R. P. McGuire in Catholic Historical Review, xutv, 165-68; 
by Harry Rosenberg in Speculwm, xxx, 387-89; in TLS, Oct. 18, 1957, p. 628. 


Peck Arthur Leslie. Anglicanism and Episcopacy: A Re-examina- 
tion of Evidence with Special Reference to Professor Norman 
Sykes’ ‘‘Old Priest and New Presbyter,’’ Together with an Essay 
on Validity. London: Faith Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 104. 


Pilkington, Frederick. ‘‘Methodism and Episcopacy.’’ Contem- 
porary Review, cxcm (1958), 303-07. 


Porter, Ian A. Alexander Gordon, M.D. of Aberdeen, 1752-1799. 
(Aberdeen University Studies, 139.) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd 
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for the University of Aberdeen, 1958. Pp. xii+ 92; 6 plates. 
Rev. by Leonard Colebrook in Medical History, 1, 317; in TLS, April 4, 
p. 187. 


Reynolds, E. E. ‘‘Challoner in London: A Bicentenary.’’ Dublin 
Review, ccxxxu (1958), 356-62. 


Rice, Hugh A. L. Thomas Ken: Bishop and Non-Juror. London: 
S. P. C. K., 1958. Pp. viii + 230; 4 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, June 20, p. 349. 


Richards, Thomas. ‘‘Some Disregarded Sources of Baptist History.’’ 
Baptist Quarterly, xvm (1958), 362-79. 


Richmond, William K. The English Disease: A Study in Despond- 
ency. London: Redman, 1958. Pp. 150. 


Rockwood, Raymond Oxley (ed.). Carl Becker’s ‘‘Heavenly City’’ 
Revisited: Studies Resulting from a Symposium Held at Colgate 
University ... October 13, 1956. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958. Pp. xxxii + 227. 

A symposium of thirteen papers, in general mingling admiration with severe 
criticism. That by Peter Gay (pp. 27-51) was previously published (cf. PQ, 

XXXviI, 280); that by Henry Guerlac is listed under Newton in Section V below. 


Rolt, L[ionel] T. C. Thomas Telford. London: Longmans, 1958. 


Pp. xv + 211; 12 plates. 
Rev. by E. W. Martin in History Today, vim, 507-09; in TLS, May 16, p. 264. 


Rupp, Ernest S. Six Makers of English Religion, 1500-1700. New 
York: Harper, 1958. Pp. 125. 


Includes discussions of Tyndale, Cranmer, Fox; Milton, Bunyan, and Watts. 


Sampson, R[onald] V{ictor]. Progress in the Age of Reason: The 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Age. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 
284. 

Rev. by Walter M. Crittenden in Personalist, xxx1x, 330-31; by Frederick 
C. Dommeyer in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XVIII, 413-14; by 
Stanley J. Idzerda in AHR, Lxmt, 658-59; briefly by Harold T. Parker in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Lv1, 144-45. 


Santillana, Giorgio de. ‘‘The Seventeenth-Century Legacy: Our 
Mirror of Being.’’ Daedalus, Winter, 1958, pp. 35-56. 


Shelley, Harry S. ‘‘Cutting for the Stone.’’ Journal of the History 
of Medicine, xm (1958), 50-67. 


Sherrer, Grace B. ‘‘Philalgia in Warwickshire: F. M. Van Hel- 
mont’s Anatomy of Pain Applied to Lady Anne Conway.’’ 
Studies in the Renaissance, v (1958), 196-206. 


Simon, Walter G. ‘‘Lord Acton and the Religion of Charles II.’’ 
Anglican Theological Review, xu (1958), 203-08. 


Singer, Charles, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and Trevor I. Williams 
(eds.). A History of Technology. Vol. IV: The Industrial 
Revolution c. 1750 to c. 1850. New York and London: Oxford 
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University Press, 1958. Pp. xxiii + 728; 48 plates; many illus- 
trations. 
Rev. by Asa Briggs in New Statesman, LvI, 885-86; in TLS, July 25, p. 426. 


Swem, E. G. (ed.). Brothers of the Spade. Correspondence of 
Peter Collinson of London, and of John Custis, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, 1734-1746. Barre, Mass.: Barre Gazette, 1957. Pp. 196. 

A correspondence concerned with horticulture. Rev. by Louis B. Wright in 

William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv, 112-14. 


Sykes, Norman. William Wake: Archbishop of Canterbury, 1657- 
1737. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 284. 

Rev. by Patrick J. Corish in Catholic Historical Review, xii, 490-91; by 
A. Tindal Hart in Historical Journal, 1, 81-83; by Winthrop 8. Hudson in Church 
History, xxv, 283-84; by F. G. James in AHR, ix, 470-71; by Claude 
Jenkins in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 1x, 112-14; by W. T. Laprade in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Lv1, 387-89; by Arthur Pierce Middleton in 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv, 550-52; by William 8S. Morris in 
Journal of Religion, xxxvitl, 273-74; by Mary Ransome in EHR, txxiu, 494-96. 


Tate, W. E. ‘‘The Charity Sermons, 1704-1732, as a Source for the 
History of Education.’’ Journal of Ecclesiastical History, x 
(1958), 54-72. 

“The annual Charity School sermons were developed as a major means both 
of drawing attention to the educational work [of the S.P.C.K.] and of 
raising funds for it.” 


Tate, W. E. ‘‘Church School Finance in the Reign of Queen Anne.”’ 
Church Quarterly Review, cirx (1958), 59-77. 


Taylor, E. G. R. ‘‘The Earth But a Satellite of the Sun.’’ Journal 
of the Institute of Navigation, x1 (1958), 150-56. 


Taylor, Richard, and Timothy Duggan. ‘‘On Seeing Double.’’ 
Philosophical Quarterly, vim (1958), 171-74. 
Discussion of Thomas Reid’s experiment in his Enquiry into the Human Mind, 
chap. VI, sec. 13. 


Thomas, K. Bryn. ‘‘John Hunter and an Amputation under Anal- 
gesia in 1784.’’ Medical History, u (1958), 53-56. 


Thorndike, Lynn. A History of Magic and Experimental Science. 
Vols. VII and VIII: The Seventeenth Century. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. x + 695; viii + 808. 

Rev. by I. Bernard Cohen in Isis, xurx, 453-55. 

“With these two volumes on the seventeenth century,” Professor Thorndike 
writes in his Preface, “A History of Magic and Experimental Science, upon 
which I began work over fifty years ago, draws to its close.” In 1905 Lynn 
Thorndike, then twenty-three years of age, presented as his doctoral dissertation 
at Columbia University a volume entitled The Place of Magic in the Intellectual 
History of Europe. During the fifty-three years of his distinguished career, he 
developed that doctoral dissertation into the monumental history of magic and 
science, the successive volumes of which, published in 1923, 1934, 1941 are 
known throughout the world. In many ways nearly all his publications may be 
said to have stemmed from his dissertation. In 1954 Vol. XI of Osiris was 
dedicated to him and included a complete bibliography of his works up to that 
time. It lists three books, in addition to the Valea in the series, two of 
which, in various editions, have become standard works in their field: the 
History of Medieval Europe and A Short History of Civilization. The articles 
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listed in the bibliography number 213, ranging from short notes to full-length 
chapters, all showing immense learning in many subjects and in many | 

Of those known to the general reader, perhaps none has been more significant 
in our own field than the provocative “Renaissance or Prenaissance,” published 
in the Journal of the History of Ideas in 1943. In addition to books and articles, 
the bibliography lists some fifty-three reviews, many of them lengthy, often— 
even in the case of the shorter—more important than the books reviewed. 

If with the present volumes the great work draws to a close, it is not becanse 
of any lessening of the author’s faculties or any diminution of his vast learning 
and erudition. It is merely because he has reached the end of the journey he 
set himself. The history of experimental science will continue to be written, 
but magic of the kind treated by Professor Thorndike has gone. To be sure, 
there is and will always be quackery, as there will always charlatans, and 
superstition never dies. But the ways of science have sharply departed from 
the ways of magic with which it once was so closely associated. And it is 
clear to the reader of any of Professor Thorndike’s volumes that his main interest 
is in magic. He himself implies this in passing remarks, never more clearly 
than when he says in his chapter on Newton: “Lord Keynes, who pored over 
all the Portsmouth Papers, in a brilliant contribution to the Newton Tercen- 
tenary Celebrations, has not so much taken the words out of my mouth—for I 
would not have ventured to utter them, as he has brought grist to my mill,.. . 
by representing the supreme figure of the experimental science of the 
seventeenth century as ‘the last of the magicians,’ and ‘the last wonder-child to 
whom the Magi could do sincere and appropriate homage.’” Throughout the 
volumes, the impression gained by the reader is that Professor Thorndike is 
really less interested in what was new in science than in the extent to which 
even thinkers now acknowledged great continued to carry on old superstition, 
tradition, authority. He warne us in advance—quite rightly—to be suspicious 
of the “novelty” professed by many seventeenth-century writers. “ the 
reader may note for himself as we go along,” he writes in the first chapter, 
“a striking feature of both scientific and do-scientific works of the 


seventeenth century is the frequency with which such words as ‘new’ and ‘un- 
heard-of’ appear in their titles. ... We shall indeed encounter plenty of stale 
ideas and outworn beliefs. ... Many volumes, including even some of those that 
laid claim to novelty, or professed to be experimental, were made 7 


of quotations from previous writings.” One sometimes feels that Professor 
Thorndike perhaps goes out of his way to emphasize the borrowings from the 

t rather than the originality of the thinkers he treats, seeming to feel as 

id Thomas Baker from whom he quotes, that many of the supposedly original 
ideas of the seventeenth century were “only the spawn of the ancient ph 0s0- 
phers.” If he is grudging in his praise, it may well be the result of the fact 
that he, who has traveled through sixteen centuries so much more widely than 
the rest of us, can find little strikingly original about the seventeenth century. 
Even in the publications of the academies and scientific societies, to which 
Professor Thorndike devotes a chapter, he is much more concerned with the 
vestiges of superstition and magic than with any impetus that the “learned 
journals” may have given to experimental science. In answer to a statement 
of George Sarton’s that the academies were extremely helpful in the advance- 
ment of the experimental method, the sceptical and critical spirit and ration- 
alism, Professor Thorndike writes: “We may agree that the academies helped 
to foster the experimental method, but the specific cases which we have noted 
show that their spirit was curious and credulous rather than sceptical and criti- 
cal.” He goes on with a series of “wonders” and “prodigies” drawn largely 
from England to prove that the English general public particularly relis 
marvels and monstrosities. 

Since the scope of these volumes is so vast and the author’s learning so 
great that no single reviewer could possibly do justice to them, I shall deliber- 
ately limit myself to what Professor Thorndike has to say about English 
writers. My impression, as I finished the second volume, was that England 
played a somewhat lesser _ in the development of science than we have been 
accustomed to believe. o be sure there are chapters on Bacon, Boyle and 
Newton and a half-chapter on Harvey. But England affords Professor Thorn- 
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dike no such wealth of lesser names as does Germany. There is nothing to 
correspond to Chapter 12 of Volume VII, “Interest in the Occult at German 
Universities,” in which Professor Thorndike discusses in close detail dozens of 
doctoral dissertations presented at German universities, dealing with more than 
forty scientific subjects. Apart from the major scientists who have been 
mentioned, the only English thinkers who seem to merit more than passing 
reference are Gilbert, who is treated more cursorily than Harvey, John Ray the 
naturalist, Nehemiah Grew the botanist, Robert Hooke, Thomas Willis, Robert 
Fludd, and Henry More, whose claim to fame in Professor Thorndike’s volume 
comes largely from his credulity in matters of witchcraft. 

Although the student of English literature will of course find much in the 
present volume in the way of background, he will discover little that he thinks 
of as foreground. Unlike some intellectual historians, Professor Thorndike 
seldom alludes to belles lettres and apparently is not concerned with what poets, 
dramatists, essayists made of either magic or experimental science. Shakespeare 
is quoted twice, but only in epigraphs. Milton’s name does not appear. 

More surprising—even disturbing—to the literary student is the almost total 
disregard of two English writers whose names would seem inevitable in such 
a work as this. Sir Thomas Browne appears only twice. There is one passing 
reference to Browne’s evidence in the witchcraft-trial, in which Thorndike does 
not even quote Browne’s words from any standard edition but refers to a modern 
secondary source. The Vulgar Errors, which, of all English works of the period, 
should have been rich grist to the Thorndike mill, is mentioned only when the 
author discusses at some length that hidebound reactionary, Alexander Ross, 
whose Arcana Microcosmi was a reply to both Harvey and Browne. On the 
other hand, Thorndike devotes a half-chapter (as much as to William Harvey) 
to Sir Kenelm Digby and on the whole treats him with more respect than one 
might expect. There is no mention of the fact that Digby’s serious work took 
off from Browne. (In addition to a fairly full discussion of nearly all Digby’s 
works, Thorndike gives what is probably the most complete account of all that 
can be known about the “powder of sympathy.”) Even more startling than the 
lack of treatment of Browne’s Vulgar Errors is the fact that, although a long 
chapter is devoted to “Mental Disease and Magic,” and Thorndike discusses 
in close detail theories of melancholy of very small fry indeed on the continent, 
the name of Burton does not appear, nor is there even a passing reference to 
the Anatomy of Melancholy. . On the other hand there is a fairly extensive 
treatment of Meric Casaubon’s Treatise concerning Enthusiasme and two or 
three of Casaubon’s other works. 

Pondering these lacunae, one begins to wonder whether Professor Thorndike’s 
erudition is less rich in English than in continental sources, or whether, perhaps, 
there may be an anti-British bias. Certainly he tends to play down rather than up 
even the major British figures. His prejudices, which he often expresses 
frankly and with engaging candor, may upon occasion become irritating, as 
they do in the case of Francis Bacon. He quite rightly stresses the fact that 
Bacon was far from being as original as he himself believed and as many of 
his English disciples have insisted. But nothing in the evidence he adduces 
prepares the reader for his drastic summation: “In conclusion, there is not 
much one can say for Francis Bacon. He was a crooked chancellor in a moral 
sense and a crooked naturalist in an intellectual and scientific sense. He did 
not think straight.... It was a relatively easy thing to criticise the past and 
present state of learning, and to advocate a new program including ‘experi- 
mental science.’ Roger Bacon had done it three and a half centuries before. 
But when it came to getting off one’s high horse of generalities and putting 
one’s shoulder to the problem of particular phenomena of nature and dealing 
with specific facts and beliefs and traditions and errors, Francis Bacon was 
as helpless as Pliny had been in antiquity or as any one else was in the early 
seventeenth century. The best that one can say of him is that he really tried.” 
The last sentences are justified and justifiable, but the first take us back to 
Pope and Macaulay to value-judgments that we hoped were long forgotten. 

in spite of these limitations—which will probably be noticed only by students 
of English literature who had hoped for more grist for their own mills—this 
is a rich storehouse and a fitting climax to a series of great works and a 
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distinguished academic career. No further volume can be added to the History 
of Magic and Experimental Science, since as Professor Thorndike says at the 
end of his chapter on Newton: “The whole pack of nonsense fell off the 
shoulders of experimental science, as it passed through the narrow wicket gate 
of the Newtonian physics. Except for the relationship between mind and body, 
which continued to be a fruitful seed-ground of magic, except for biology 
and medicine and psychiatry and human relations, which were still open fields, 
a dividing line had been drawn between science and superstition which was 
sharper and more satisfactory than any that had been previously attempted.” 
—MArJorIE NICOLSON. 
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Hagstrum, Jean H. The Sister Arts: The Tradition of Itterary 
Pictorialism and English Poetry from Dryden to Gray. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xxii + 337; 32 plates. 

This book conveys in a methodical and lucid manner a great deal of informa- 
tion which the literary scholar will not ordinarily or readily command. And 
this is very much to the good. Mr. Hagstrum’s thesis is that the theme of ut 
pictura poesis as handled up to now by the scholars of the eighteenth century, 
Manwaring, Hussey and others, has placed far too much emphasis on the matter 
of landscape painting (Poussin, Claude, Salvator), to the almost complete 
neglect of what is in fact a vastly more important influence and frame of 
reference for English neo-classic poetry: visual art in the wider sense, human- 
istic, historical, mythological, heroic, pastoral, sculptural, emblematic, alle- 
gorical, moralistic, religious. The real pantheon is Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo, the Venetians, Guido Reni, Rubens, Correggio, Giulio Romano, 
Domenichino, Annibale Carracci, Parmigianino. In the quantitative and ency- 
clopedic sense, I should say that Mr. Hagstrum has made his case very persua- 
sively or has in fact demonstrated it beyond the likelihood of plausible refuta- 
tion. The six chapters that form the first Part of the book narrate the themes 
of pictorial theory and literary pictorial and “iconic” practice from classical 
antiquity through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the “Baroque Century,” 
into the English eighteenth century. The writing is learned and copious; it 
is scrupulously annotated and up to date. A conspicuous merit of the book 
is that the thirty-two plates which come at the end are repeatedly and very 
precisely keyed into the text. One does not have to guess how Mr. Hagstrum 
would relate his pictures to his page. 

A second Part of the book, chapters VII through XI, makes the application 
of the pictorial tradition to English poets: Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Collins, 
Gray. Here the argument undertakes to show in detail what paintings, statues, 
and emblems are the sources of the poetry and explain its allusions, or, in other 
instances, what visual works may relevantly be consulted as touchstones for 
the poetry or definitions of idea and mood. Here again, with the keying in 
of the plates, the exposition is exceedingly clear and, in large part, convincing. 

But a considerable discontent which I have with Mr. Hagstrum’s project and 
method regards the kind of value he both asserts and constantly implies he is 
extracting from his materials. The book seems to me in many places a notable 
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exercise in an unwarranted assumption which is often enough entertained by 
the historical literary researcher: namely, that anything at all he can find out 
concerning the origin or meaning of a work of poetic art is bound to increase 
our realization of how rich and successful that work actually is. On the 
contrary, it would seem surely possible that some things we can find out about 
literary works can reveal in them pretensions, mistakes, and deficiencies and 
hence diminish our regard for them. Time, I believe, has had a kindly way of 
cloaking, blurring, and making mysterious certain kinds of poetry and hence 
of protecting their reputation with posterity. So I suggest it is at least possible 
that the service which Mr. Hagstrum sets himself to perform for neo-classic 
poetry may in fact turn out to be, for some readers at least, a neutral one 
or even a disenchantment, rather than the asserted opposite. In the cases of 
Dryden and Pope, I believe that Mr. Hagstrum has overemphasized a feature 
which is, truly enough, present in some of their works as one of their 
materials or sources of analogy (the statuesque postures in den’s All 
for Love or the painterly talk in Pope’s “Characters of Women,” for instance) 
but is certainly not a central principle of their poetry or anything like an 
explanation of its value. In the cases of Thomson, Collins, and Gray 
Mr. Hagstrum has developed a feature of their allegorical, abstractive and 
moralistic method which may go as far as anything can to explain the chilly 
pomp of their worst passages. 


The earlier historians of ut pictura poesis were ee wrong in their 
quantitative stress on the landscape. (Doubtless the landscape gardens misled 
them?) In their enthusiasm they overlooked what becomes so clear to a more 
careful observer: the really vast bulk of painted and sculptured human 
story and psychological and moral allegory that comes out of classical, 
Renaissance, and Baroque art into the poetry of this era. But in following 
the landscape clue the earlier writers may well have had a better instinct for 
the history of English poetry. The landscape of this era with all its pleasantly 
sunlit and its misty implications both of teleology and sublimity was waxing 
as the new idiom, the new moral symbol. It would lead to something—to 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Arnold. But the allegory of heroic 
humanism (so much indeed resembling Mr. Hagstrum’s thirty-two plates) 
which circulates through the Pindarie stanzas of Collins and Gray was not the 
beginning of a new poetic vitality; it was rather the very end of something 
ancient and magnificent, but now poetically finished and dead. 


As for ut pictura poesis, the notion that one art can succeed by being like 
another art—Mr. Hagstrum’s book is full of theoretical warnings and qual- 
ifications, about the need for metaphorical value in images and the like, but 
the weight of his argument works almost entirely the other way. Near the 
beginning (p. 12) he has a passage which perhaps overstates the difference 
between two Greek words but which nevertheless sets up a telling contrast 
of ideas. On the one hand the enargeia named by Plutarch and Longinus 
(pictorial vividness), and on the other, the energeia in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 
‘‘The difference between the two,’’ says Mr. Hagstrum, ‘‘is eloquent... . 
Poetry possesses energeia when it has achieved its final form and produces 
its proper pleasure, when it has achieved its own independent being quite apart 
from its analogies with nature or another art, and when it operates as an autono- 
mous form with an effectual working power of its own.’’ Words which any 
historian of the sister arts ought surely to take to heart.—W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
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Monologue in Modern Literary Tradition. New York: Random 


House, 1957. Pp. 246. 


Includes comment on Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard. Rev. by J. B. Hall in Com- 
paratwe Literature, x, 356-58. 


Lange, Victor. ‘‘ Erzihlformen im Roman des achtzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts.’’ Anglia, uxxvi (1958), 129-44. 


The Late Augustans: Longer Poems of the Later Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Donald Davie. 
(Poetry Bookshelf Series.) London: Heinemann, 1958. Pp. 


xxv + 130. 
Rev. by W. W. Robson in Spectator, Sept. 12, pp. 350-51. 


Lawrence, Ralph. ‘‘Some Clerical Diarists.’’ English, xu (1958), 
5-10. 
Touches on John Wesley and James Woodforde. 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. Satiric Allegory. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 


327-28 ; xxxvu, 298. 
Rev. by Kathleen Williams in RES, new ser., rx, 210-12. 


Lindenberger, Orjan. The Transformations of Amphitryon. (Stock- 
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holm Studies in History of Literature, I.) Stockholm: Almquist 


& Wiksell, 1956. Pp. 232. 
Rev. by Gertrude E. Teller in French Studies, xu, 182-84. 


Lucas, F{rank] L. The Search for Good Sense: Four Eighteenth- 
Century Characters: Johnson, Chesterfield, Boswell, Goldsmith. 


London: Cassell; New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. xiii + 354. 

Rev. (critically) by John Raymond in New Statesman, Lv, 277-78; by Anthony 
Thwaite in Spectator, Feb. 28, p. 268; in TLS, March 14, p. 140. 

The assumptions and methods of procedure in Mr. Lucas’s book are charac- 
teristic of the traditional approaches to the literature of this period. The 
Search for Good Sense is the first volume of a two-volume work; the second 
volume, we are promised, will cover Hume, Horace Walpole, Burke, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The materials of this first volume apparently come almost 
without amendment from Mr. Lucas’s Cambridge lectures, and the tone of the 
informal lecture lies heavily upon them. Mr. Lucas makes a simple dichotomy: 
the ‘‘reason’’ of the eighteenth century he opposes to the ‘‘fanaticism’’ of 
the twentieth. In fact, his whole design appears to be to attack aspects of the 
twentieth century—for example, exact literary scholarship, complex literary 
criticism, and ‘‘science.’’ To provide himself with a weapon against these, 
Mr. Lucas first oversimplifies the ‘‘eighteenth century’’ and then proceeds to 
beat the twentieth with it. In mounting this anti-intellectual attack uae 
precision, complexity, and responsibility, Mr. Lucas has given aid and comfort 
to those who persist in believing that Johnson is a better talker than writer; 
that Chesterfield is a cruel fop and twisted pedagogue-manqué; that Boswell 
is essentially the ne oe ass of Macaulay; and that Goldsmith, because 
of his ‘‘healthy mind’’ and engaging love of small animals, is one of the 
noblest literary ornaments of the second half of the eighteenth century. Still 
dominant in the general mind, as Mr. Lucas’s book makes clear, is the late- 
nineteenth-century notion that the eighteenth century is a ‘‘charming,’’ quaint 
‘* Age of Reason’’ and ‘‘a place of rest and refreshment.’’ Despite the labors 
of a new school of American and British scholars and critics, the popular image 
of the eighteenth century as a version of pastoral has persisted. Mr. Lucas’s 
book, like Mr. J. Middleton Murry’s recent critical biography of Swift, is 
symptomatic of an —_— conservative reaction against the new, more 
realistic and complicated view of eighteenth-century literature. The pleasant 
popular reception accorded Mr. Lucas’s book reminds us that there is still 
plenty of tough-minded scholarly and interpretative work to be done by those 
who are not satisfied with such treatments of the English eighteenth century. 


—PAvuL FUSSELL, JR. 


Luck, Georg. ‘‘Scriptor Classicus.’’ Comparative Literature, x 
(1958), 150-58. 
An examination of differing senses, historically and geographically, of the 
terms ‘‘ classical, classique, klassisch,’’ etc. 


Macklem, Michael. The Anatomy of the World: Relations between 
Natural and Moral Law from Donne to Pope. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. x + 139. 


This compact little book is a well-documented survey of the idea of order 
as it is revealed in nature and in man from the early seventeenth century to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. According to Macklem, the controlling 
idea of Donne’s elegy which gives the title for this book is that ‘‘the traditional 
belief that in the curse the world was committed to the disorder of sin’’ had 
by 1611 reached a new phase, in which all nature, the heavens as well as the 
earth, was involved in the disorder resulting from the fall of man. Most of 
the book is devoted to a study of the complete reversal of this belief in the 
second half of the seventeenth century and the acceptance in the early eighteenth 
century of the idea of an orderly universe as revealed by nature through the 
new science. 
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The first part of the book summarizes the disorder and decay of nature, as 
well as the transition to the new belief indicated in the replies made between 
1685 and 1700 to Thomas Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the Earth. The second 
part, ‘‘The Physics of Theology,’’ is an all too brief account of the acceptance 
of the idea of order in nature, in the earth by consistent refutation of Burnet 
and in the heavens by the demonstrations of Newtonian physics. The popular 
accounts of Newton’s work, the writings of such men as Sohn Ray and William 
Derham, and many physico-theological poems (of which only a few are cited 
here) constitute the evidence of the new idea of orderliness in nature that extends 
to the moral law of man, for example, in Pope’s Essay on Man. 

The third part of the book deals with this moral order in man, which becomes 
more complex since the laws ‘‘ governing the moral world describe not what is but 
what ought to be.’’ The chapter on ‘‘The Two Orders’’ clarifies Pope’s Essay 
On Man, the most representative statement of the belief that ‘‘moral as well 
as natural phenomena can be explained in terms of law,’’ and at the same time 
indicates the extent of the poem’s departure from the traditional position of 
the period. The last two chapters describe, not always clearly, the evolution 
of the conception of moral law from Hobbes to Hutcheson and Hume, from the 
use of reason to moral value in terms of the passions. 

In the eighteenth century, Macklem says, Newton and other scientists described 
the physical world as it was, and Hume similarly described human nature. The 
poets and theologians came to the conclusion, as Pope expressed it, that ‘‘the 
gen’ral order .. . is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man.’’ This is a far cry 
from the disorder of Donne’s decay of nature, ‘‘all coherence gone.’’ Macklem 
has given us a revealing picture of this change, even if it is so brief as to be 
tantalizing. The effect of these ideas on poetry was far reaching, and the 
examples given in this book barely skim the surface. This is another story, 
however, which is just beginning to be written—WILLIAM POWELL JONES. 


Malone, Kemp. ‘‘ Meaningful Fictive Names in English Literature.’’ 
Names, v (1957), 1-13. 

The Way of the World and The School for Scandal are the neoclassical 
illustrations. Most interpretations are easy and expected, though it is doubt- 
ful that to explain Sir Wilful we must ‘‘take wilful in the old sense ‘willing; 
consenting, ready to comply with a request, desire or requirement’ (NED).’’ 
And surely something obvious is missed in saying of Lady Wishfort that ‘‘she 
wishes she were a fort to be besieged and stormed by some man or other.’’ 


Mander, Raymond, and Joe Mitchenson. ‘‘The China Statuettes 
.of Quin as Falstaff.’’ Theatre Notebook, xm (1958), 54-58; 


illus. 
James Quin as Falstaff was ‘‘ by far the most popular theatrical figure to be 
found in both pottery and porcelain.’’ 


Mander, Raymond, and Joe Mitchenson, ‘‘The Derby Figure of 
David Garrick.’’ Theatre Notebook, xm (1958), 36. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvu, 299. 


Mander, Raymond, and Joe Mitchenson. A Pictwre History of the 
British Theatre. London: Hulton Press, 1957. Pp. 160; 538 


illustrations. 
Rev. by Phyllis Hartnoll in Theatre Notebook, xu, 75-76; in N&Q, ocr, 
129-30. 


Marks, Emerson R. Relativist and Absolutist: The Early Neoclas- 
sical Debate in England. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 263-64; xxxvn, 
299. 

Rev. by Robert L. Haig in JEGP, tvu, 146-49. 
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Marsh, Robert. ‘‘The ‘Fallacy’ of Universal Intention.’’ MP, Lv 
(1958), 263-75. 
Review article on Wimsatt and Brooks, Literary Criticism: A Short History, 
listed below. 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. The Early Masters of English Fiction. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 328-30; xxxvu, 299. 
Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, new ser., 1x, 88-90; briefly by Maurice 
Johnson in College English, xx, 58. 


Meikle, Henry W. ‘‘Voltaire and Scotland.’’ Etudes anglaises, 
x1 (1958), 193-201. 
Discusses Voltaire and such writers as Lord Kames, Hume, Robertson, and 
Adam Smith. 


Miles, Josephine. Eras & Modes in English Poetry. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 299. 
Rev. by Maren-Sofie Rgéstvig in MLR, tui, 621; by Derek Stanford in English, 
x1, 24-25; by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. in JEGP, tvu, 321-27; in middle art. in 
TLS, Sept. 12, p. 512. 


Miner, Earl. The Japanese Tradition in British and American 
Literature. Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xxi + 312. 
Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Aug. 8, p. 446. 


Molin, Sven Eric. ‘‘An Answer to René Wellek.’’ University of 
Kansas City Review, xxtv (1958), 285-86. 
Comment on Wellek’s reply (listed below) to Molin’s review (University of 
Kansas City Review, xxIv [1957], 156-60) of the first two volumes of the 
History of Modern Criticism. 


Moore, Arthur K. ‘‘The Literary Status of the English Popular 
Ballad.’’ Comparative Literature, x (1958), 1-20. 


Touches briefly and condescendingly upon Percy. 


Myres, Sir John L. Homer and his Critics. Edited by Dorothea 
Gray. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul; Fair Lawn, N.J.: 
Essential Books, 1958. Pp. xii + 302. 

Considerable neoclassical material. Bentley, Pope, Wood, Mme Dacier, even 

D’Aubignac, are treated kindly. 


Nelson, Robert J. Play within a Play: The Dramatist’s Conception 
of His Art: Shakespeare to Anouilh. (Yale Romaniec Studies, 
2nd ser., 5.) Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii+ 182. 


Noyes, Robert Gale. The Neglected Muse: Restoration and Eight- 
eenth-Century Tragedy in the Novel (1740-1780). (Brown 
University Studies, 24.) Providence: Brown University Press, 
1958. Pp. xii +187; 11 plates. 

This study attempts to rescue, order, and present the passages touching on 
Restoration and eighteenth-century tragedy which appeared in English novels 
between 1740 and 1780. The opening chapter gives a general account of the 
kinds of comment the author has found in a survey of ‘‘about seven hundred 
fifty novels’’ and stresses the fact that the novelists occasionally discuss such 
broad topics as the unities, poetic justice, and the immorality of the stage. 
The rest of the book, however, concentrates on allusions to specific plays. 

Chapters are devoted to different types of drama (Restoration Heroics, 
Augustan Tragedy) and are divided into sections dealing with the most popular 
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works of individual playwrights; the quotations from the novels are ranged in 
chronological order under the tragedies treated. Although this organization 
makes for rather disjointed reading because there is rarely much logical 
connection between the quoted passages, it allows Professor Noyes to bring 
together most of his material on each tragedy. Since he never confines himself 
to the novelists’ comments on the play under consideration but quotes the 
opinions of other writers (from the eighteenth century to the present), usually 
gives a synopsis of the tragic plot, and always has something to say about 
stage history, The Neglected Muse is clearly meant to be a reference work which 
will have special value for students of the drama. 

One would expect that the tragedies which had the greatest number of per- 
formances on the London stage would be the novelists’ favorites, and this is 
true of some works like The Orphan and The Fair Penitent, but other pres 
plays—Oroonoko and Jane Shore, for example—were almost ignores, The 
passage quoted on pp. 98-99 from Familiar Letters between the Principal 
Characters in David Simple (1747), which complains that Rowe’s plays are 
performed too frequently, was written by Henry, not Sarah, Fielding and is 
of interest because he seems to be pleading for more legislative interference with 
the theatres ten years after the Licensing Act. On the whole the most entertain- 
ing quotations from the novels are those depicting the difficulties of strollers 
or amateurs with the tragic repertory; there are also amusing portraits of 
theatrical managers, particularly of John Rich with his cats. 

—CHARLES B. Woops. 


O’Sullivan, Donal. Carolan: The Life and Times of an Irish Harper. 
London : Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. 2 vols.: Pp. xv + 285; 
xiii + 200; 4 plates. 

An account of the last Gaelic harper-composer, who died in 1738, with his 

music. Rev. in TLS, Nov. 7, p. 648. 


The Oxford Book of Irish Verse, X VIIth-XXth Century. Chosen by 
Donagh MacDonagh and Lennox Robinson. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxxviii + 343. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 14, p. 651. 


Pedicord, Harry William. ‘‘Course of Plays, 1740-2: An Early 
Diary of Richard Cross, Prompter to the Theatres.’’ Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Iibrary, xu, No. 2 (1958), 1-46. 


This is the first publication of an unsigned theatrical diary which contains 
almost complete calendars of the 1740-41 season at Covent Garden and the 
1741-42 season at Drury Lane. A few years ago Dr. Pedicord described the 
contents of this Rylands MS and argued that the compiler was Richard Cross, 
prompter and minor actor (Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxvi 
[1955], 503-27; rev. in PQ, xxxv, 267). Now, as editor, Pedicord tries to re- 
produce all the MS material ‘‘as nearly as possible in conformance with the 
nature and spirit of Cross’s Diary,’’ and in a brief introduction asserts that 
his ‘‘proofs’’ of the author’s identity ‘‘have without exception met with 
general acceptance.’’ 

An interesting feature of the diary is the brief commentary prefixed to 
various dates throughout the two seasons covered; apparently a few words or 
abbreviations were sufficient to remind the compiler of facts he wished to 
associate with specific acting days. The editor has little trouble in explaining 
most of these entries, although some remain puzzles despite his conscientious 
annotation. Besides the useful notes, readers will welcome the carefully 
prepared index and the photograph of the opening list which shows how the 
enigmatic ‘‘V:T’’ appears in MS. 

In a few cases Pedicord overlooked information which can be found in ref- 
erence works he used. For example, he transcribes the compiler’s comment 
on the CG bill of 18 Nov. 1740 as ‘‘for Dormer’’ and the note to which we are 
directed reads: ‘‘I have been unable to identify this name.’’ But if Genest is 
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right (see m1, 632, and Iv, 202), this was a benefit performance for Joseph 
Dorman, the author of Sir Roger de Coverly. Although Pedicord says that 
Vol. I of C. B. Hogan’s Shakespeare in the Theatre ‘‘has been indispensable,’’ 
by examining Hogan along with Genest one can correct details in Notes 54, 65, 
68, and 77 (first names of Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. Vincent, identity of Miss 
Bellamy, information about Harrington). The book on Allan Ramsay mentioned 
in Note 55 was written by Burns Martin and the passage cited is on p. 75. 


—CHARLES B. Woops. 


Pellegrini, Giuliano. La poesia didascalica inglese nel Settocento 
italiano. Pisa: Libreria Goliardica, 1958. Pp. 216. 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola, and Allan Edwin Rodway (eds.). The 
Common Muse: An Anthology of Popular British Ballad Poetry, 


XVth-XXth Century. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 300. 
Rev. by Christine Brooke-Rose in London Magazine, v (Jan., 1958), 69-73; 
by G. Blakemore Evans in JEGP, tvn, 328-29; by Edwin H. Ford in Journalism 
Quarterly, xxxv, 100. 


Pracht, Erwin. ‘‘Probleme der Entstehung des Romans.’’ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik, v1 (1958), 283-96. 


Includes a discussion of Fielding. 


Priestley, F. E. L. ‘‘Science and the Poet.’’ Dalhousie Review, 


xxxvi (1958), 141-53. 
References to Swift, Matthew Green, John Armstrong, Edward Young, and 
Mark Akenside. 


Quirk, Randolph, and Jeremy Warburg. ‘‘ James Eyre: Annotator.’’ 


English Studies, xxxrx (1958), 241-48. 

Biographical sketch of Eyre (c. 1748-1813), headmaster of Solihull School. 
Discusses his annotations in Johnson’s Dictionary (now lost) and in The Critical 
Review. 

Riley, Lyman W. ‘‘ Aristotle Texts and Commentaries to 1700 in 
the University of Pennsylvania Library: A Catalogue of Books 
and Manuscripts.’’ Library Chronicle (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), xxm (1956), 86-95; xxm (1957), 16-31, 63-81; xxrv 
(1958), 37-53, 83-103. 


Roberts, S[ydney] C[astle]. Dr. Johnson and Others. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. Pp. [vii] + 176. 

Includes essays on Thomas Fuller, Samuel Pepys, James Boswell, Thomas 
Gray, James Beresford, and others. Rev. briefly S G. 8. Fraser in Twentieth 
Century, CLXIV, 199-200; briefly by Claude E. Jones in Bulletin of Bibliography 
and Magazine Notes, xxul, 151; in NGQ, com, 496-97; in TLS, June 6, p. 311. 


Rosenthal, Harold. Two Centuries of Opera at Covent Garden. 


London: Putnam, 1958. Pp. xv + 849; 48 plates. 
Rev. by Bernard Levin in Spectator, July 11, pp. 67-68; by Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor in New Statesman, Lv1, 22-23; by Eric Walter White in Theatre Note- 
book, x11, 33-35; in TLS, June 27, p. 364. 


R¢gstvig, Maren-Sofie. The Happy Man: Studies in the Metamor- 
phoses of a Classical Ideal. Volume II: 1700-1760. (Oslo Studies 
in English, 7.) Oslo University Press; Oxford: Blackwell; New 
York: Humanities Press, 1958. Pp. 479. 

Rev. in TLS, June 20, p. 346. 
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Routley, Erik. The Music of Christian Hymnody: A Study of 
the Development of the Hymn Tune Since the Reformation, 
with Special Reference to English Protestantism. London: 


Independent Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 308. 
Rev. in TLS, March 28, p. 166. 


Schulz, Max F. ‘‘John Trumbull and Satirical Criticism of Litera- 


ture.”’ MIN, uxxm (1958), 85-90. 
Some MS. criticisms of eighteenth-century English satire by the American 
satirist. 


Seventeenth-Century Tales of the Supernatural. Selected, with an 
Introduction, by Isabel M. Westcott. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Publication No. 74.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, 1958. 


Sherbo, Arthur. English Sentimental Drama. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvu, 301-02. 

Rev. by Irving Deer in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xutv, 89; briefly by 
Frank 8. Hook in College English, x1x, 279; by Allardyce Nicoll in MLR, Lu, 
428-29; by Frank H. Ristine in MLQ, xrx, 183-84; by Charles 8, Shattuck in 
JEGP, tv, 549-53; in TLS, July 11, p. 395. 


Speaight, George. ‘‘A Restoration Puppet Show.’’ Theatre Note- 


book, xu (1958), 69-71. 
Analysis of the Puppet business in John Lacy’s play, The Old Troop, acted 
1668. See also corr. by Alfred Emmett, ibid., p. 148. 


Steer, Francis W. ‘‘Sources of Information on 18th and Early 19th 
Century Theatres in Sussex.’’ Theatre Notebook, xm (1958), 
58-64. See also corr. by C. B. Hogan, ibid., pp. 107-08. 


Stewart, Keith. ‘‘Ancient Poetry as History in the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ JHI, xrx (1958), 335-47. 

An interesting study of the implications for eighteenth-century criticism of 

the relationship between ancient poetry, history, and ‘‘mere’’ antiquarianism. 


Sutherland, James. English Satire. (The Clark Lectures, 1956.) 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. [x] +174. 
Rev. by John Jones in New Statesman, Lv, 675; in Listener, LX, 316; in TLS, 
May 23, p. 284. 


Sutherland, James R. On English Prose. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 
303. 
Rev. by L. A. Duchemin in Dalhousie Review, xxxvitl, 377-79; by E. A. Walker 
in Queen’s Quarterly, LXIv, 354-55; in Listener, L1x, 951; in leading art. in TLS, 
March 14, p. 139. 


Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. ‘‘The Patrimony of James Quin: The 
Legend and the Facts.’’ Tulane Studies in English, vim (1958), 
55-106. 


Taylor, Gordon Rattray. The Angel-Makers: A Study in the Psy- 
chological Origins of Historical Change, 1750-1850. London: 
Heinemann, 1958. Pp. xviii + 388. 

Concerns heroines of fiction. Rev. by Geoffrey Barraclough in Spectator, 

May 30, p. 706; by George Buchanan in Twentieth Century, cLXIv, 201-02; 
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(severely) by Geoffrey Gorer in Encounter, x (June, 1958), 80-82; (rather 
severely) in TLS, July 11, p. 390. 


Tillyard, E[ustace] M. W. The Epic Strain in the English Novel. 
London: Chatto and Windus; Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential 
Books, 1958. Pp. 208. 


Contains chapters on Defoe and Tom Jones. Rev. by J. M. 8. Tompkins in 
London Magazme, v (Aug., 1958), 75-78; in Listener, tix, 949-50; in TLS, 
May 2, p. 242. 


Toase, Charles A. ‘‘Mrs. Madan and Milton.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 


89. 
Cf. Dodds above. 


Tucker, Joseph. ‘‘The Turkish Spy and its French Background.”’ 
Revue de littérature comparée, xxxm (1958), 74-91. 


Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘On the Authorship of the Turkish Spy: An 
Etat Présent.’’ PBSA, im (1958), 34-47. 


Summary of the controversy, deriving 102 letters from Gian Paolo Marana, 
attributing 63 of the 1718 continuation almost certainly to Defoe, suggesting 
English authorship for most of the letters on internal evidence. 


Varma, Devendra P. The Gothic Flame. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 
303. 


Rev. (severely) by C. J. Rawson in Durham University Journal, new ser., XX, 
33-39. 


W., G. Magazine, or Animadversions on the English Spelling (1703). 
Edited, with an Introduction, by David Abercrombie. (Augus- 
tan Reprint Society, Publication No. 70.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1958. 


Warburg, Jeremy (ed.). The Industrial Muse: The Industrial 
Revolution in English Poetry. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxxv + 174. 


An anthology with some eighteenth-century material. Rev. by Norman 
Nicholson in New Statesman, Lv1, 458, 460; in TLS, Sept. 26, p. 547. 


Watson, Melvin R. Magazine Serials and the Essay Tradition. 1956. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 337; xxxvu, 304. 
Rev. briefly by Geoffrey Carnall in MLR, ti, 141; briefly by M. J. C. 
Hodgart in RES, new ser., rx, 345. 


Watt, Ian. The Rise of the Novel: Studies in Defoe, Richardson, 
and Fielding. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 304-06. 

Rev. by Irving Howe in Partisan Review, xxv, 145-50; briefly by Maurice 
Johnson in College English, xx, 152; ty Alan D. McKillop in MP, Lv, 208-10; 
by Mark Roberts in Essays in Criticism, vil, 428-38; by F. K. Stanzel in 
Anglia, LXXVI, 334-36. 


Wellek, René. ‘‘Comment on Sven Erie Molin’s ‘Criticism in 
Vacuo.’’’ University of Kansas City Review, xxiv (1958), 
283-84. 

Reply to Molin’s review (University of Kansas City Review, XxXIv [0s7 1, 

156-60) of the first two volumes of Wellek’s History of Modern Criticism; cf. 

Molin’s comment listed above. 
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West, Alick. The Mountains in the Sunlight: Studies in Conflict 
and Unity. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1958. Pp. 208. 
Includes chapters on Bunyan and Defoe. Rev. in TLS, Nov. 21, p. 674. 


West, Rebecca. The Court and the Castle: Some Treatments of a 
Recurrent Theme. (The Terry Lectures.) Yale University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 319. Published in England as The Court and 
the Castle: A Study of the Interactions of Political and Religious 
Ideas in Imaginative Literature. London: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. 
vii + 241. 

Contains an essay on Fielding. Rev. by Marjorie Bremmer in Twentieth 

Century, cLxIv, 409-10; by John Wain in London Magazine v (Dec., 1958), 

62-65; in TLS, Aug. 8, p. 443. 


Wheatley, Katherine E. Racine and English Classicism. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxv1i, 338-39 ; xxxvu, 306. 

Rev. by R. C. Knight in Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, ivi, 540; 
by Frank W. Lindsay in French Review, xxx1, 343-44; by John Loftis in MLN, 
Lxxi, 541-44; by Irving Massey in Comparative Literature, x, 173-74; by 
Allardyce Nicoll in RES, new ser., 1x, 85-86. 


Wichelns, Herbert A. ‘‘The, Literary Criticism of Oratory.’’ The 
Rhetorical Idiom. Ed. Donald C. Bryant. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 5-42. 

Reprint of an essay first published in 1925. 


Wiles, Roy McKeen. ‘‘Freshest Advices, Foreign and Domestick.’’ 
Dalhousie Review, xxxvm (1958), 8-17. 


A lively, popularized account of eighteenth-century newspapers (mostly 
provincial). 


Wilson, John Harold. All the King’s Ladies: Actresses of the 
Restoration. University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. x + 206. 
Bawdy “Oe! in the best sense, with considerable information about 
actors also. Appendix A, ‘‘ The Actresses, 1660-89,’’ pp. 109-92, is a biographi- 
cal dictionary of first importance. 


Wimsatt, William K., Jr., and Cleanth Brooks. Literary Criticism. 
1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 307-09. 

Rev. by John D. Boyd in Thought, xxx1m, 131-32; by Murray Krieger in the 
article listed above; by Harry Levin in MLN, Lxxml, 155-60 (reply by Wimsatt 
and Brooks, ibid., pp. 557-60; and Levin, p. 560); by Robert Marsh in the 
article listed above; by Nathan A. Scott in New Scholasticism, xxxt1, 402-07; 
briefly by William Bysshe Stein in College English, x1x, 236; in middle art. 
in TLS, April 11, p. 194. 


Wittig, Kurt. The Scottish Tradition in Literature. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1958. Pp. viii + 352. 
Rev. by A. M. Kinghorn in Dalhousie Review, xxxvitt, 369-71; by Karl Miller 
in Spectator, July 18, p. 112; by Edwin Muir in New Statesman, tv, 840; in 
middle art. in TLS, July 11, p. 392. See Tom Scott, corr. in TLS, July 25, p. 423. 


Wright, Herbert G. Boccaccio in England: From Chaucer to 
Tennyson. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 309. 

Rev. by R. A. Foakes in English, xu, 62; by 8. B. Liljegren in Revue de littér- 
ature comparée, xxxtI, 589-91; by Joseph A. Mazzeo in Romanic Review, 
XLIx, 209-10; by G. N. G. Orsini in MP, LVI, 61-62; by V. de 8. Pinto in N¢Q, 
coil, 275; by Mario Praz in MLR, iit, 559-61; in middle art. in TLS, Aug. 15, 
p. 458. 
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V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See also Sir Richard Steele) 


Brunner, Karl. ‘‘ Joseph Addisons umfassende Interessen.’’ Wiener 
Beitrige zur Englischen Philologie, uxv1 (1958), 14-26. 


Kingsbury, D. G. Bilton Hall: Its History and Literary Associa- 
tions: Being a Short Collection of Notes and Quotations Con- 
nected with This Onetime Home of Joseph Addison. London: 
Mitre Press, 1957. Pp. 195; 11 plates. 


Stephens, John C. ‘‘Joseph Addison’s ‘Man Planter.’’’ Nd&Q, 
com (1958), 358-59. 
The source for an allusion in the Guardian (Sept. 8, 1713) identified as the 
1710 edition of Bayle’s Dictionary. 
John Armstrong 
(See James Thomson) 


Jane Austen 
(See also Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield) 


The Watsons: Jane Austen’s Fragment Continued and Completed. 


By John Coates. London: Methuen, 1958. Pp. 318. 
Rev. in TLS, June 13, p. 324. 


Babb, Howard 8. ‘‘Dialogue with Feeling: A Note on Pride and 
Prejudice.’’ Kenyon Review, xx (1958), 203-16. 


Rawson, C. J. ‘‘The Sentimental Hero in Fiction and Life: A Note 
on Jane Austen and Fanny Burney.’’ N&Q, ocm (1958), 253-54. 


Parallels between William Bunbury, the caricaturist, described in Fanny 
Burney’s diary in 1787, and Sir Edward Denham, hero of the unfinished 
Sanditon (1817). 


Shenfield, Margaret. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Point of View.’’ Quarterly 
Review, ccxcv1 (1958), 298-306. 


Southam, B. C. ‘‘Lady Susan’s Husband.’’ Nd&Q, com (1958), 
307-08. 


Suggests ‘‘Frederic’’ as the Christian name Jane Austen had in mind for 
Lady Susan’s late husband. 


Jane Barker 
McBurney, William H. ‘‘ Edmund Curll, Mrs. Jane Barker, and the 
English Novel.’’ PQ, xxxvn (1958), 385-99. 
Richard Baxter 
(See also Bottrall in Section IV above and William Penn) 


Schlatter, Richard (ed.). Richard Baxter and Puritan Politics. 


1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 310. 
Rev. by Harold Hulme in AHR, Lx, 724-25; by C. V. Wedgewood in 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv, 262-64. 
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William Beckford 


De Graaf, D. A. ‘‘Potgieter en Vathek.’’ Revue des langues 
vivantes, xxtv (1958), 469-75. 


Beckford’s significance for the ‘‘romanticism’’ of the nineteenth-century 
Flemish author, F otgieter. 


Parreaux, André. ‘‘Beckford’s Vathek, ‘Londres 1791.’’’ Book 
Collector, vu. (1958), 297-99. 


Rare ‘‘copies of Hignou’s Lausanne edition of 1787 with a cancel title.’’ 
George Berkeley 


Bracken, Harry M. ‘‘Berkeley’s Realisms.’’ Philosophical Quar- 
terly, vi (1958), 41-53. 

Argues against the Luce-Jessop interpretation of Berkeley as ‘‘a defender of 
Common Sense and a Realist.’’ 


Brown, T. J. ‘‘ English Literary Autographs XXVI : George Berke- 
ley, 1685-1753; David Hume, 1711-1776.’’ Book Collector, vu 
(1958), 181; plate. 


Pepper, S. C., and others (eds.). George Berkeley. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvul, 311. 
Rev. by R. G. Durrant in Mind, txvu, 564-67; by Rollo Handy in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, xvi, 418-19. 


Piper, William Bowman. ‘‘Berkeley’s Demonstration of God.’’ 


Harvard Theological Review, ur (1958), 275-87. 


Rossi, Mario M. Saggio su Berkeley. Bari: Casa Editrice Laterza, 


1958. Pp. 383. 
Rev. by Merritt M. Thompson in Personalist, xxxix, 327-28. 


Jeremy Bentham 


Cranston, Maurice. ‘‘On Writing a ‘Life’ of Jeremy Bentham.’’ 
Listener, ux (Oct. 2, 1958), 503-05. 


Thomas Birch 
(See Samuel Johnson) 


Hugh Blair 


Cohen, Herman. ‘‘Hugh Blair’s Theory of Taste.’’ Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, xiv (1958), 265-74, 


Corbett, Edward P. J. ‘‘Hugh Blair as an Analyzer of English 
Prose Style.’’ College Composition and Communication, x 
(1958), 98-103. 


William Blake 
(See also Coveney in Section IV above) 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘A. S. Mathew, Patron of Blake and Flaxman.”’ 


NG&Q, com (1958), 168-78. 
Brings together much biographical material on Anthony 8. Mathew (1733- 
1824). 
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Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘The Failure of Blake’s Four Zoas.’’ Texas 
Studies in English, xxxvu (1958), 102-13. 

Interpretation of revisions, based on study of the manuscript. 

[Blake, William]. ‘‘The Book of Urizen.’’ A Facsimile. Trianon 
Press for the William Blake Trust. London: Collins, 1958. 

Rev. by Bernard Blackstone in New Statesman, LVI, 861-62; in TLS, Nov. 28, 
p- 690. 

Enyravings by William Blake: The Separate Plates. A Catalogue 
Raisonné Compiled by Geoffrey Keynes. Dublin: Emery Walker, 
1956. Pp. xiii+ 87; [56]; 45 plates, 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 28, p. 116. 

The Letters of William Blake. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 1956. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 344; xxxvu, 312. 

Rev. by R. T. F. in Personalist, xxxix, 197; briefly by Karl Kiralis in 
College English, xx, 98; by H. M. Margolionth in RES, new ser., rx, 94-95. 
Selected Poems of William Blake. Edited by F. W. Bateson. 1957. 

Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 312. 

Rev. by W[alter] M. C[rittenden] in Personalist, xxx1x, 421-22; by Désirée 
Hirst in the article listed below; briefly by V. de S. Pinto in RES, new ser., rx, 
345-46. 

[Blake, William]. ‘‘Vala.’’ Blake’s Numbered Text. Edited by 
H. M. Margoliouth. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 345; xxxvn, 312. 

Rev. by R. T. F. in Personalist, xxx1x, 197-98; by Martin K. Nurmi in MLN, 
LxXx1lI, 297-99. 

William Blake: A Selection of Poems and Letters. Edited by J. 
Bronowski. Harmondsworth and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1958. Pp. 251. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 24, p. 610. 

Bloom, Harold. ‘‘Dialectic in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell.’’ 
PMLA, uxxm (1958), 501-04. 


Bodgener, J. H. ‘‘Blake’s Vision of the Divine Man.’’ Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, xxxv1 (1958), 59-64. 


Butlin, Martin. William Blake (1757-1827): A Catalogue of the 
Works of William Blake in the Tate Gallery. With an Intro- 
duction by Authony Blunt and a Foreword by John Rothenstein. 
London : Tate Gallery ; Heinemann, 1957. Pp. v + 73; 40 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 14, p. 89.” 


D’Agostino, Nemi. ‘‘William Blake.’’ English Miscellany, vm 
(1957), 55-108. 


The Divine Vision. Studies in the Poetry and Art of William Blake. 


1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 312. 
Rev. by Désirée Hirst in the article listed below; by Austin Oakley in 
Twentieth Century, CLXII, 88-89. 


Erdman, David V. (ed.). ‘‘A Blake Manuscript in the Berg Collec- 
tion: ‘then She bore Pale desire’ and ‘Woe cried the Muse.’ ’’ 
Bulletin of the New York Public Inbrary, txm (1958), 191-201; 
G. E. Bentley, Jr., ‘‘Postscript,’’ p. 202. 
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Hirst, Désirée. ‘‘New Light on William Blake.’’ The Month, new 
ser., xIx (1958), 33-37. 
Review article concerned with The Divine Vision and recent editions by 
Keynes and Bateson. 


Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘ William Blake and John Linnell.’’ TLS, June 
13, 1958, p. 332. ‘‘John Linnell and Mrs. Blake.’’ TLS, June 20, 
1958, p. 348. 


Extracts from Linnell’s journal. 


Miner, Paul. ‘‘ William Blake: Two Notes on Sourees.’’ Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, uxu (1958), 203-07. 


Miner, Paul. ‘‘ William Blake’s London Residences.’’ Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, uxn (1958), 535-50. 


Morton, A[rthur] L. The Everlasting Gospel: A Study in the 
Sources of William Blake. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1958. 


Pp. 64. 
Rev. in TLS, June 6, p. 311. 


Nurmi, Martin K. Blake’s ‘‘Marriage of Heaven and Hell.’’ 1957. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 314. 

Rev. briefly by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, new ser., 1x, 453; by Kathleen 
Raine in MLR, Lim, 246-48. 


Pedersen, Glenn. ‘‘ Blake’s Urizen and Hawthorne’s Ethan Brand.’’ 
Nineteenth Century Fiction, xm (1958), 304-14. 


Petter, Henri. Enitharmon: Stellung und Aufgabe eines Symbols 
im dichterischen Gesamtwerk William Blakes. (Swiss Studies in 


English, 42.) Bern: Francke, 1957. Pp. xii+ 162. 
Rev. by Giinther Klotz in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik wnd Amerikanistik, v1, 
82-86; briefly by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, new ser., rx, 453. 


Pinto, V. de S. ‘‘William Blake: The Visionary Man.’’ Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, cv (1958), 74-87. 


Preston, Kerrison. ‘‘Understanding Blake’s Art.’’ Corr. in TLS, 


Jan. 10, 1958, p. 19. 
Corrections for review of Digby’s Symbol and Image in William Blake (TLS, 
Dec. 27, 1957, p. 789). See George Winfield Digby, Jan. 24, p. 45; Kathleen 
Raine, Jan. 31, p. 61. 


Raine, Kathleen. ‘‘The Sea of Time and Space.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xx (1957), 318-37. 


Blake’s concern with Neoplatonism as illustrated by the painting of 1821. 
Raine, Kathleen. ‘‘A Traditional Language of Symbols.’’ Listener, 
Lx (Oct. 9, 1958), 559-60. 
The symbolism of Blake and Yeats. 
Rudd, Margaret. Organiz’d Innocence. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 344; 
xxxvui, 314. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, new ser., 1x, 93-94. 
Ryskamp, Charles. ‘‘Blake’s Cowperian Sketches.’’ RES, new 
ser., Ix (1958), 48-49. 
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A pencil sketch of Cowper and a wash drawing of Hayley’s design for 
Cowper’s tomb, both in Harvard College Library. 


Charles Blount 


Gilmour, J. S. L. ‘‘Some Uncollected Authors XVII: Charles 
Blount, 1654-1693.’’ Book Collector, vm (1958), 182-87. 
With a checklist of Blount’s works. 


James Boswell 


(See also Lucas and Roberts in Section IV 
and Samuel Johnson) 


Dilworth, E. N. ‘‘Boswell in America.’’ N&Q, com (1958), 220. 


Reprint of part of the Account of Corsica in Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanack 
(1769). 


Garton, Charles. ‘‘Boswell’s Favourite Lines from Horace.’’ N&Q, 


ec (1958), 306-07. 
The title-page motto of the Life from a passage also used in the Hypochon- 
driack—and by William Melmoth on the title-pages of his translation of Cicero’s 
Epistulae ad Familiares. 


Morgan, H. A. ‘‘Boswell and Macaulay.’’ Contemporary Review, 


exci (1958), 27-29. 
A popular article. 


Robert Boyle 


Boas, Marie. Robert Boyle and Seventeenth-Century Chemistry. 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 240. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 19, p. 741. 


Maddison, R. E. W. ‘‘Robert Boyle and the Irish Bible.’’ Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, xu1 (1958), 81-101. 


Concerns Boyle’s active encouragement in the 1670’s and 1680’s of the project 
to print the scriptures in the Irish language. 


Maddison, R. E. W. ‘‘A Summary of Former Accounts of the Life 
and Work of Robert Boyle.’’ Annals of Science, xm (1957), 
90-108. 


John Bunyan 
(See also Rupp and Winter in Section III 
above, Bottrall and Alick West in Section IV) 


Harding, Mary Esther. Journey into Self. London: Vision Press, 


1958. Pp. xi+ 301. 
A Jungian analysis of Pilgrim’s Progress (originally New York: Longmans, 
1956). Rev. by William B. Stein in Literature and Psychology, vi, 25-26. 


Hargreaves, Cyril, and Margaret Greenshields. Catalogue of the 
Bunyan Meeting and Library, Bedford. Bedford: Bunyan Meet- 
ing, 1956. Pp. 43; 4 plates. 


Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘An Anecdote in Bunyan’s ‘Mr. Badman.’ ”’ 
Special art. in TLS, July 25, 1958, p. 428. 
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Edmund Burke 


Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘Report on Burke Studies.’’ Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, xiv (1958), 434-42. 


The reviews in this article are listed under the titles of the specific works 
discussed by Mr. Bryant. 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. I: April 1744-June 
1768. Edited by Thomas W. Copeland. Cambridge University 
Press; University of Chicago Press, 1958, Pp. xxvi + 377. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in the article listed above; by Maurice Cranston 
in Listener, LX, 1087; by L. B. Namier in the article listed below. 

The first volume of the long-awaited Burke correspondence lives up to _ 
cations. Tastefully designed and well printed, it presents all known letters 
written by Burke during his first forty years, 197 in number, of which 176 are 
printed from manuscript. To these are added a few which he received or which 
his immediate family wrote. The first third of the book depicts the under- 
graduate; the last third the fledgling member of Parliament. The central 
section (sixty-five letters) covers the intervening eighteen years about which 
we know so little. Twelve of these sixty-five letters are here printed for 
the first time. 

A large majority of the letters are not ‘‘new.’’ But they have been brought 
together from a variety of sources and in their present setting have acquired 
a new look. Letters to James Barry on painting or to David Garrick on the 
joys of Gregories are the better for being surrounded by descriptions of political 
strife. Furthermore the texts here presented often differ pseerr door from 
what we have seen before. A notable example is the letter of 24 May 1744. 
Samuels, whose version was published in 1923, omitted without indicating the 
fact two lengthy passages—one, no doubt, because it was ‘‘indecent.’’ He 
also omitted more than a dozen words passim, added a half dozen, and altered 
nine. Some of his inaccuracies may be accounted for by his attempt to make 
sense out of cryptic phrases transliterated into Greek, and some by his failure 
to read Burke’s hand, but it is difficult to understand why ‘‘T will not neglect 
by any means his directions’’ should have been printed as ‘‘I will not neglect 
any his directions.’’ 

The text of the new edition can be relied upon as almost perfect. A collation 
of half a dozen rather long letters revealed two insignificant errors (wnwhole- 
some for unwholsome, Patience for Patence). No one knows better than Professor 
Copeland the tiresome arguments for and against modernizing the text of 
eighteenth-century letters. He has elected to present a text that with few 
exceptions follows the original as closely as possible. Without doubt he will be 
criticized in some quarters as pedantic, but this is not an edition for uneducated 
readers, and the advantage of a diplomatic text is that it makes impossible the 
liberties taken by such well-meaning editors as Samuels. On the other hand 
there are times when the sytem adopted reflects unfairly on Burke’s handling 
of the language. Thus on p. 308 we read ‘‘ But there is an prospect that all 
will be as well as ever.’’ The manuscript shows that Burke originally wrote 
‘‘there is an appearance that ...’’; when he changed the noun he overlooked 
the article. Again the system can trouble the reader if a faulty line emerges 
in a lengthy series of heroic couplets. Such a line appears on p. 12: ‘‘ Words 
worthy thee, and words Like to Live!’’ Both Samuels and the editors of the 
1844 Correspondence printed this: ‘‘ Words worthy thee, and words so like to 
live!’’ Assuming Copeland’s text is accurate—and I am confident that it is—so 
might have been inserted in square brackets, or possibly all that is needed is a 
note that previous editors have tampered with the verse. 

Where should the editor draw the line between what needs annotation and 
what does not? Whatever his decision, he can be criticized. Copeland, justifi- 
ably I should say, does not note that a phrase is from Hamlet (p. 97) or from 
Macbeth (p. 211). But when Burke writes to Shackleton (p. 87) ‘‘so that I 
may say of you ... whether thou Chuse Cervantes serious air—or Laugh and 
shake in Rab’lais easy Chair,’’ a note merely locates the lines in The Dunciad. 
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If the reader need be told this, should he not be told that the lines describe 
Swift, and that on p. 80 Burke had called Shackleton his ‘‘dear Swift’’? 
Similarly I should have thought it worth noting that young Burke, who shows 
himself an admirer of The Spectator, had his eyes on The Tatler when he 
solemnly dated a letter ‘‘From my own Apartment.’’ Another allusion, un- 
annotated, leaves me somewhat puzzled. ‘‘If they can compass this,’’ writes 
Burke (p. 319), ‘‘the Master of the Rolls will be thrown upon you; and Oh! 
Earth lay light on him! for sure no man ever burthened it so much.’’ A note 
tells us that the Master of the Rolls was Sir Thomas Sewell, but nothing is 
said of the reverse twist to the lines on Vanbrugh. Is the point merely that 
Sir Thomas was portly? 

While in his teens Burke confessed to his friend Shackleton that outsiders 
might think his letters ridiculous, ‘‘but let us once get a reputation by our 
writings or otherwise, they shall immediately become most valuable pieces and 
all the faults be construed into beauties.’’ Few will consider the early letters 
well written, but there is no doubt that they are valuable. Knowing what he 
is to become, we are the more interested in his reading and ‘‘speaching,’’ in 
his references to Longinus or the writing of characters, in his punning or his 
striving to be reserved. ‘‘I think it would not be a bad rule,’’ he wrote when 
he was seventeen, ‘‘for every man to keep within what he thinks of others, of 
himself, and of his own Affairs.’’ The later letters, absorbing to anyone 
interested in politics, are curiously reminiscent of Phineas Finn—the maiden 
speech (‘‘I felt like a man drunk’’), reports to important ladies (Mrs. Montagu, 
the Marchioness of Rockingham), expressions of idealism and independence 
in spite of the controls exercised by powerful families. 

The letters are obviously worth reading, and they are here edited with care 
and intelligence. Karl Young used to say, with a smile, that no book was 
perfect. The flaws in this one are few and very hard to find. Burke’s 
correspondence has fallen in good hands.—FREDERICK W. HILLEs. 


A Note-book of Edmund Burke. Edited by H. V. F. Somerset. 1957. 


Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 316. 

Rev. by P. Baratier in Etudes anglaises, x1, 165-66; by Donald C. Bryant 
in the article listed above; (with another work) by John Butt in RES, new ser., 
IX, 439-41; briefly by A. Cobban in EHR, txxin, 364; by Thomas W. Cope- 
land in Journal of Modern History, xxx, 82-83; (with another book) by 
Thomas H. D. Mahoney in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv, 522-54. 


A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautifui. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. T. Boulton. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; Columbia 
University Press, 1958. Pp. exxx + 197. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in the article listed above; by Maurice Cranston in 
Listener, LX, 1087. 

In this, the first critical edition of Burke’s Enquiry in the two hundred years 
since its first appearance, Mr. J. T. Boulton has performed his several tasks 
with learning, clarity, and scholarly caution. He has provided us with an 
accurate text, based on the second edition of 1759, revised by Burke himself. 
He has published all verbal changes between the first and second edition; he 
has usefully placed in notes those criticisms of the first edition that Burke 
may be answering in his revisions; he has interestingly provided possible bio- 
graphical sources for some of the passages; and he has illuminated the text by 
citing parallels in antecedent critics and philosophers. The apparatus is useful 
but not cumbersome. 

The introduction is essentially sound. It defines carefully the empirical 
basis of Burke’s thought, cautiously estimates its originality, establishes—for 
the most part persuasively—the context out of which it grew, and pursues the 
main lines of its influence as far as Thomas Hardy, who was an admiring reader 
of Burke and who seems to have learned how to produce some of his best 
atmospheric effects by meditating on the Enquiry. I have discovered no errors 
of fact and no serious errors of interpretation. 
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The few cavils I now make are relatively minor. The separate discussion 
of the beautiful leads to some unnecessary repetition. It is not clear why 
Burke’s ‘‘sensationism,’’ which is often admittedly absurd, ‘‘lends itself to 
pseudo-scientific treatment, which, in turn, produces the lucidity and peculiar 
strength of argument so characteristic of the Enquiry’’ (p. xxxvii). When 
Boulton says (p. cix) that the painter Barret has all the smoothness Burke re- 
quired of beauty and also the lack of ee is he not confusing logical and 
aesthetic values or at least assuming that value—or lack of it—passes directly 
and easily from treatise to canvas? 

Boulton believes (p. Ixxvii) that Burke’s departure from the contemporary 
view that poetic power depends on clear, specific images represents a reaction 
against the distrust of language by post-Baconian writers—presumably Sprat 
and the Royal Society littérateurs. This suggestion I find mistaken, and pro- 
pose instead that Burke, in a bold critical coup, is attacking the venerable classi- 
eal and neoclassical principle of enargeia (visual clarity, palpability), trying 
indeed to cut it loose from poetry, attach it to painting exclusively, and in any 
case restore it to its original place in rhetoric. If this is true, it is by no 
means the coincidence that Boulton calls it (p. cxxiv) that Lessing should quote 
exactly the same passage from Homer that Burke quoted in his second edition 
(which Lessing probably did not see). Both writers were attacking the same 
tradition and were attempting to drive their blows home by re-interpreting 
favorite pictorialist texts (see my Sister Arts, pp. 151-56). 

The section on Burke’s influence is very good. Boulton sees clearly that the 
Enquiry, which went into a new edition every third year or so for some thirty 
years, not only directly influenced later critics and aestheticians but in complex 
ways insinuated itself into the eighteenth-century consciousness, systematizing 
and explaining the taste for Gothicism, the graveyard, and wild scenery in 
nature and on the canvas. But this story of subtle pervasion Boulton chooses 
not to tell in full, confining himself to a more cautious—and appropriate— 
account of direct influence. In a passage that Boulton quotes, Mrs. Thrale 
provides insight into the way in which Burke’s categories were assimilated: ‘‘I 
observed it was in Manners as in Architecture, the Gothick struck one most 
forcibly, the Grecian delighted one more sensibly. Tis the Sublime g beautiful 
of Burke over again’’ (italics added). And so it was. Burke provided terms 
for existing aesthetic experiences and by baptizing and confirming them gave 
them identity and status. The sublime-beautiful attached itself not only to 
the Gothic-Grecian but also to the Michelangelo-Raphael, Domenichino-Guido, 
Roman-Dutch, Salvator-Claude, Milton-Pope contrasts and perhaps to others too. 

So pervasive and subtle was Burke’s influence capable of being that it may 
sometimes have entered the recesses of the creative mind over the conscious 
opposition of the reasoning faculty. Both Blake and Coleridge professed to 
dislike Burke’s treatise. To Blake, Burke appeared to ‘‘mock Tncbiration and 
Vision,’’ and the creator of the haunting Job designs must have resented 
Burke’s sneer at attempts to represent graphically the spirit that passed before 
the face of Job: ‘‘ When painters have attempted to give us clear representations 
of these very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have . . . almost always failed.’’ 
Coleridge recognized Burke as a ‘‘transcendently great’’ political philosopher, 
but he found the Enquiry ‘‘ a poor thing.’’ And yet ‘‘The Tyger’’ and 
‘*Kubla Khan’’ are profoundly Burkean in taste and vocabulary. In Burke, 
the tiger, like the lion, the panther, and Job’s fierce horse and wild ass, is, 
since strength is associated with danger, an example of the terrible-sublime. 
In fact, Burke’s entire chapter on ‘‘Power’’ is a profound anticipation of 
Blake: it moves from the beasts of the wilderness to the Book of Job, to the 
dread majesty of human sovereignty, and finally to the terrible power of God, 
‘‘where our imagination is finally lost.’’ Lowes does not mention Burke’s 
Enquiry. But anyone who has verified for himself the nature of its influence 
cannot escape feeling that the foundations of ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ are laid deep in 
the sublime and the beautiful. The fertile ground, the bright sinuous rills, 
the incense-bearing trees, the sunny ts of greenery spring from the stock 
of Burke’s beauty. And his sublime has become the measureless caverns, the 
sunless sea, the savage place beneath a waning moon, and the huge stone 
fragments that vault in the mighty, seething waters —JEaN H. Hacstrum. 
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Vom Erhabenen und Schénen. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt, 
herausgegeben und mit einer Einleitung versehen von Friedrich 
Bassenge. (Philosophische Biicherei, 10.) Berlin: Aufbau- 
Verlag, 1956. Pp. 244. 

w, by Joachim Krehayn in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik wnd Amerikanistik, VI, 


Cone, Carl B. Burke and the Nature of Politics. Vol. I. 1957. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 317. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in the article listed above; by H. Trevor Colbourn 
in Pennsylvania Magazine of History § Biography, Lxxxtl, 348-50; (with 
another book) by Stephen R. Graubard in New England Quarterly, xxx1, 411-16; 
by G. H. Guttridge in Journal of Modern History, Xxx, 250-51; by C. B. Mac- 
pherson in the article listed below; by Thomas H. D. Mahoney in Catholic 
Historical Review, XLiv, 360-61; by John M. Norris in Canadian Historical 
Review, xxx1x, 254-56; by Richard Pares in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd 
ser., XV, 397-99; (with other works) by Robert A. Smith in Yale Review, XLvu, 
604-08; by Peter J. Stanlis in Thought, xxx, 308-10. 


Copeland, Thomas W., and Milton Shumway Smith (comps.). A 
Checklist of the Correspondence of Edmund Burke. 1955. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvi, 349. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in the article listed above; by Stanley Pargellis in 

Journal of Modern History, xxx, 81-82. 


Hoffman, Ross J. S. Edmund Burke, New York Agent. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvi, 349; xxxvu, 317. 
Rev. (with another work) by Eberhard Kessel in Historische Zeitschrift, 
CLXXXVI, 645-47; by Lucy 8S. Sutherland in EHR, Lxxm1, 313-16. 
Kirk, Russell. ‘‘The Conservative Revolution of Edmund Burke.”’ 
Catholic World, cuxxxvu (1958), 338-42. 


Macpherson, C. B. ‘‘Edmund Burke and the New Conservatism.”’ 
Science and Society, xxm (1958), 231-39. 


Review article concerned with the books by Parkin, Stanlis, and Cone. 


Mahoney, Thomas H. D. ‘‘Edmund Burke and Rome.’”’ Catholic 
Historical Review, xu (1958), 401-27. 


Mazlish, Bruce. ‘‘The Conservative Revolution of Edmund Burke.’’ 
Review of Politics, xx (1958), 21-33. 


Namier, L. B. ‘‘The Character of Burke.’’ Spectator, Dec. 19, 
1958, pp. 895-96. 
Review article on the Correspondence, Vol. I (edited by Copeland), which is 
listed above. 


Parkin, Charles. The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 317-18. 

Rev. by P. Baratier in Etudes anglaises, x1, 165; by Donald C. Bryant in the 
article listed above; (with another work) by John Butt in RES, new ser., Ix, 
439-41; by Thomas W. Copeland in MP, Lv, 210-11; by C. B. Macpherson in 
the article listed above; by Sister Francis Augustine Richey in New Scholas- 
ticism, XXXII, 112-15; by H. Mark Roelofs in Philosophical Review, Lxvul, 427-28. 


Rothbard, Murray N. ‘‘A Note on Burke’s Vindication of Natural 
Society.’ JHI, xrx (1958), 114-18. 
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Argues that the Vindication (1756) ‘‘ was perhaps the first modern expression 
of rationalistic and individualistic anarchism,’’ rather than a satire on rational- 
ist Deists as Burke later claimed. See Weston below. 


Sarason, Bertram D. ‘‘ Editorial Mannerisms in the Early ‘ Annual 
Register.’’’ PBSA, tm (1958), 131-37. 
On evidence of style, Sarason suggests that Burke ended his editorship in 
1764 and that he did the historical article himself. 


Stanlis, Peter J. Edmund Burke and the Natural Law. Ann Arbor: 


University of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 311. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in the article listed above; (with another book) 
by Stephen R. Graubard in New England Quarterly, xxx1, 411-16; by Walter 
D. Love in AHR, txiv, 152; by C. B. Macpherson in the article listed above; 
(with another book) by Thomas H. D. Mahoney in William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd ser., xv, 552-54; by Ernest Nagel in Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, cccx1x (Nov., 1958), 209-11; (with other books) 
by Robert A. Smith in Yale Review, xivu, 604-08. 

This book is at once a work of scholarship in attempting to establish a rel- 
atively new thesis concerning Burke’s political philosophy and a work of con- 
temporary polemic in advocating that the saving of the modern world is to be 
achieved only by a return to that philosophy. 

**Tt is the thesis of this study,’’ writes Mr. Stanlis in his = **that far 
from being an enemy of Natural Law [as has commonly n held], Burke 
was one of the most eloquent and profound defenders of Natural Law morality 
and politics in Western civilization.’’ This thesis is upheld by a wealth of 
citations from Burke ranging from his earliest writings to his latest and, if 
mere numbers are preponderant, then the thesis is proved to the hilt. But the 
question of consistency enters here, for Natural Law to Burke meant different 
things in different situations. Thus we are told (p. 51), for instance, that 
‘*The principles Burke taught were learned from the bitter lessons of 
history’’—this would seem to provide an empirical basis of Natural Law. Yet 
we are told (p. 58) that ‘‘he made a vital distinction between the true ‘natural 
rights’ derived from the classical and Scholastic Natural Law, and false or 
arbitrary claims to ‘rights’ ’’—this would seem to provide a rationalistic 
basis of Natural Law. And again we are told (p. 73) that ‘‘ Burke regarded 
the Natural Law as a divinely ordained imperative ethical norm which, with- 
out consulting man, fixed forever his moral duties in civil society’’—this 
introduces the theological and mystical basis of Natural Law. Now whai are 
we to make of the statement (p. 83) that ‘‘by Natural Law Burke always meant 
essentially the same thing, and he applied it as the ultimate test of justice and 
liberty in all human affairs’’? It is clear that Burke did appeal frequently 
to Natural Law but it is equally clear that the term did not always mean 
‘‘essentially the same thing.’’ Mr. Stanlis deserves credit for centering our 
attention on Burke’s appeal to Natural Law, but he is guilty of over-simplifying 
and over-systematizing Burke’s actual usage. 

Having ‘‘made’’ Burke completely consistent, Mr. Stanlis can proceed to say 
(p. 140) in regard to the many replies to the Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, ‘‘I need not discuss here the element most common in all these 
pamphlets, the charge that Burke was inconsistent in behavior and principle.’’ 
This abrupt dismissal of the charge is on a par with his failure to examine 
critically the validity of the whole Natural Law tradition; it is simply taken 
for granted as true. For example, Hume, who is regarded by many thinkers 
today as having made the most devastating attack to date on the theory of 
Natural Law, is treated most cavalierly (pp. 5-6): ‘‘David Hume’s rejection 
of Natural Law undoubtedly resulted in part from his impatience with the 
ambiguities in the eighteenth-century uses of ‘nature’. .. . When we consider 
the constructive historical functions and the vital agreement of many thinkers 
concerning the Natural Law, Hume’s doubt that meaningful communication is 
possible about the Natural Law cannot be accepted as anything but a precaution 
carried to excess.’’ Such precaution carried to excess can not be claimed for 
Mr. Stanlis. Had Mr. Stanlis actually studied Hume seriously, he could not 
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have stated (p. 161) that in the Age of the Encyclopedists and Jacobins, 
‘*Burke was unique in looking primarily to historical experience for his 
hilosophy of man and civil society.’’ Hume’s Science of Man was based upon 
istory, past and present, and the psychology of man. What he rejected in 
Natural Law was the rationalistic and theological aspects, the unverifiable 
universal propositions—not those value-judgments to be found in an intensive 
study of history and of the psychology of man. But these value-judgments, 
according to Hume, are a-rational and can make no claim to be necessary and 
unchangeable laws. With Bishop Butler, Hume agreed that ‘‘ Probability is 
the very guide of life.’’ While this is not the place to examine the validity of 
Natural Law, it is the place to insist that Mr. Stanlis should have examined its 
validity in light of its rejection by Hume and others. He should also have 
dealt with Burke’s failure to consider Hume’s position inasmuch as Burke was 
being presented as a consistent political philosopher and not merely as a 
politician or statesman to whom expediency is paramount. Burke’s is a great 
name in history and will continue to be so, but that does not necessarily mean 
that he was a great political philosopher. Burke was no Blackstone, no jurist, 
but a great statesman. 

Beginning with a foreword by that arch-defender of The Conservative Mind, 
Russell Kirk, the reader at once becomes aware that Edmund Burke and the 
Natural Law is much more than a work of scholarship. It is also a plea for 
contemporary neo-conservatism. Though Mr. Kirk declares that ‘‘It is a most 
temperate book,’’ it abounds with attacks on all who have disagreed with 
Burke: the radical reformers, Dissenters, revolutionists, Encyclopedists, 
Jacobins, utilitarians, materialists, positivists, sentimentalists. Nor is the 
attack limited to Burke’s critics, past or present: it is extended to all who in 
any way doubt the validity of Natural Law. Here Mr. Kirk sets the ‘‘tem- 

rate’’ tone of the book. He informs us categorically that ‘‘ Natural Law, 

urke knew, is no mere body of ‘theoretic dogma’; it is not fiction, but 
reality. ...’’ It, therefore, ‘‘nurtures today whatever is healthy in our 
civil social order.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘No one who hopes to understand modern 
politics can afford to ignore Dr. Stanlis’ remarkable study.’’ Dr. Stanlis, 
himself, having inveighed against ‘‘the sophisters, economists, and calculators 
of our century,’’ coolly observes in his final paragraph (pp. 249-50) that 
‘*Today the very existence of law and liberty, founded on a universal ethical 
norm [my italics] is questioned and denied, not only by tyrants whose actions 
prove their political philosophy is frankly centered in force, but also among 
many well-intentioned but confused people.’’ This is an exemplification of 
the smear technique in associating all who are doubtful of ‘‘a universal ethical 
norm’’—and how many they number in democratic countries !—with ‘‘tyrants.’’ 
Had Mr. Stanlis had an opportunity to see Charles Parkin’s The Moral Basis 
of Burke’s Political Thought: An Essay (Cambridge University Press, 1956), 
he might have benefited not only by Mr. Parkin’s scholarship but by his 
temperateness. Mr. Stanlis’ book, to one of the ‘‘many well-intentioned but 
confused people,’’ is undeniably thought-provoking but hardly convincing 
either as scholarship or as philosophy or as polemic. 


—ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER. 


Underdown, P. T. ‘‘Edmund Burke, the Commissary of his Bristol 
Constituents, 1774-1780.’’ EHR, txxm (1958), 252-69. 


Underdown, P. T. ‘‘Henry Cruger and Edmund Burke: Colleagues 
and Rivals at the Bristol Election of 1774.’’ William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv (1958), 14-34. 


Weston, John C., Jr. ‘‘The Ironie Purpose of Burke’s Vindication 
Vindicated.’’ JHI, xrx (1958), 435-41. 


Contra Rothbard above. 
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Charles Burney 


Burney, Charles. ‘‘A General History of Music from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Period’’ (1789). With Critical and His- 
torical Notes by Frank Mercer. 2 vols. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations; London: Constable, 1957. Pp. 817; 1098. 

Reprint of the 1935 edition; ef. PQ, xv, 175. Rev. by E[ric] B[lom] in 

Music and Letters, xxx1x, 296-97. 


Fanny Burney 
(See also Jane Austen) 


Hemlow, Joyce. The History of Fanny Burney. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 528; 5 plates. 

Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in New Statesman, Lv, 380-81; by Maurice J. Quin- 
lan in MLQ, xix, 354-55; by Gilbert Thomas in English, xu, 65; by 
H. V. Weekes in Dalhousie Review, xxxviml, 271, 273; (churlishly) in Listener, 
LIX, 413 (ef. corr. ibid., p. 507) ; in middle art. in TLS, March 21, p. 152 (see 
Ralph Hawtrey, corr. April 11, p. 195). 

In 1817, when Mme. d’Arblay (then 65 years of age) embarked upon the 
task of editing her father’s memoirs, she was staggered at how many trivial 
records of the past he had saved, and how few destroyed. She wrote: ‘‘The 
enormous load of Letters, Memoirs, documents, mss: collections, copies of his 
own Letters, scraps of authorship, old pocket Books filled with personal & 
business nemorandums, & fragments relative to the History of Musick, are 
countless, fathomless!’’ Faithfully poring over this hoard of relics, and 
perplexed by the need to structure them in the form of a readable biography, 
she declared: ‘‘If it were not, as it is, a business of Conscience, there is no 
advantage I would not gladly relinquish to get rid of so toilsome, perplexing, 


unwieldy & harassing an occupation.’’ Her = labors were completed at 


last, with the publication in 1832 of the heavy-footed Memoirs of Doctor Burney, 
but the bales of papers she could not bring herself to destroy remained, and in 
time they were greatly augmented by her own still-vaster accumulation, and 
by supplementary collections of letters and private es accruing from an 
enormous family of inveterate scribblers and hoarders of holograph manu- 
scripts. 

In 1950, over a century later, Miss Joyce Hemlow, undeterred by Mme. 
d’Arblay’s groans, herself dived into the ‘‘ fathomless’’ ocean of Burney papers, 
and emerged last year with a 500-page History, handsomely clothed, and 
authorized with a Clarendon imprint. The difficulties of her expedition were 
greatly increased by the division of the family papers in 1924 into three large 
**segments,’’ now located in the New York Public Library, the British Museum, 
and the Osborn Collection in New Haven. In addition to these there are about 
500 letters scattered through various private and public collections on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The care with which Miss Hemlow pieced together all these widely separated 
fragments is indicated by the fact she almost never quotes in her book from 
the published diaries and letters, or from other works on Fanny Burney, but 
direetly from the manuscript sources. It is seldom that one finds a major effort 
in literary biography so little dependent upon the labors of other people. Percy 
Scholes’ two-volume life of Dr. Burney (1948) made use of those MSS. available 
in the British Isles, but this is the first serious effort to write a full life of 
Fanny Burney utilizing all the family papers. The result is a vastly more compre- 
hensive picture than we ever possessed before of her whole 87 years, and a wealth 
of new information on such subjects as the Burney children’s strained relations 
with ‘‘the Lady’’ (as they called their step-mother); Fanny’s anonymous 
correspondence with Lowndes, her first publisher; the family’s horrified re- 
actions to Charles’ disgrace at Cambridge, from which he was sent down for 
stealing Elzevirs from the library; the elopement of Sarah Harriet with her 
half-brother in 1798; and other family secrets effectively concealed for over a 
century. at. | 
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Miss Hemlow has given due weight to the last fifty years of Fanny’s life, a 
hitherto neglected period. Most writers have been content to hurry their 
histories to a close after the publication of Camilla in 1796. Austin ‘Debenn, 
for example, the most judicious of Fanny’s earlier biographers (English Men 
of Letters, 1903), disposed of the last fifty years in a single chapter of 30 
pages, entitled ‘‘Half a Lifetime.’’ Miss Hemlow devotes 270 much larger 
pages to the same half century, and chronicles with glowing details from the 
diary and the letters the story of her courtship and marriage, the tireless efforts 
of the General to find an occupation suitable to his rank and talents, Fanny’s 
long years of exile in France during the Napoleonic Wars, the desperate flight 
from Paris after the Emperor’s return from Elba, her agonizing attempts to 
get her son settled in the world, and finally the septuagenary labore over the 
Memoirs. 

What else Miss Hemlow’s life is, is best shown perhaps by saying what it is 
not. It is not, first of all, a ‘‘Life and Times’* of Fanny Burney. In this 
**history’’ you are seldom invited to view the subject as a social or intellectual 
phenomenon, or to find in her life the picture of a whole age. It is largely a 
personal and family history, involving some interesting people who happen to 
be famous, and iateorapted occasionally by political and social changes. 

Second, the History of Fanny Burney is not in any serious way a psychological 
study. The essential Fanny Burney may only be deduced from the events of 
her life, which are spread out in panoply. Perhaps feeling that she has enough 
to do, Miss Hemlow makes no determined effort to get inside her subject, and 
explain the deeper evolutions of her mind or the development of her imagination. 
The persona oF this biography is the self that Fanny Burney howell to her 
family and closest friends—to her sister Hester, her father, Mrs. Delaney, and 
Hester Thrale—before the break. It is the self of the letters and diaries— 
**rational,’’ sensitive, upright, persuasively human—not necessarily the com- 
plete Fanny Burney. This biography, it is not unfair to say, is the kind of 
memoir that mente 9 have been approved by the subject herself, who was a 


highly conventional person, deeply concerned with the proprieties, with moral 


sanctions, with etiquette, and with the approval of the royal family. Fanny’s 
famous shyness was complex, being compounded of a desire to be admired and 
loved, yet not to be seen, to be a secret observer of great events, to be the 
private friend of ‘‘gracious and beloved Princesses,’’ to be hidden (so to 
speak) in the limelight. In this respect the diaries, the novels, and the life 
are all of one piece. 

The quest for the secret self, however, is not a pursuit that occupies Miss Hem- 
low, who is quite ready to accept Fanny’s world at face value. She has written 
a kind of ‘‘ official biography.’’ Fanny’s reticences are her reticences, and in- 
deed much of the book is an extremely able blend of excerpts from the diaries and 
hundreds of letters, paraphrases of the same, and sympathetic commentary. Bar- 
ring the family skeletons (all exposed at last), there are no hard facts or home 
truths in this book at which Fanny would have cringed. Its title is significant. 
The History of Fanny Burney is the continuous narrative of an adventurous 
life—and Fanny is its heroine, discreetly admired at all times and shown always 
in her ‘‘truest’’ (that is, her best) light. In the end, we can only guess at the 
reasons for her father’s appetite for royalty, James’ ‘‘ democratic principles,’’ 
and Charles’ passion for Elzevirs; and puzzle over what General d’Arblay was 
really like, Fanny’s actual effect upon her son (still unsettled in life at 41!), 
and the truth of her treatment of Mrs. Thrale. 

There is something else that Miss Hemlow’s biography is not. Its publication 
is a literary event, but it does not greatly extend our knowledge of literary 
history and it takes almost no account of earlier scholarship. Both the diaries 
and the novels obviously belong to a rich 18th-century tradition for works of 
this character. But on this subject Miss Hemlow is relatively silent. She 
devotes a chapter apiece to the novels, and does not fail to do justice to the 
publication of each as an occasion in her heroine’s life. She draws significant 
attention to the changes made between an unpublished earlier draft and the 
final text of Evelina, and she rescues from oblivion a Fanny Burney comedy. 
But otherwise her literary criticism is somewhat perfunctory, a kind of conven- 
tional homage. 
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In general she gives the impression that the novels are compounded of the 
author’s daydreams, ‘‘transcriptions’’ of contemporary speech and manners, 
representative characters (based on a theory of universals), and the ethical 
imperatives of the courtesy books—as no doubt they are in part. But in this 
reduction she slights the very significant role that earlier fiction played in 
their formulation. The ‘‘stereotyped plot-devices’’ of Evelina, for example, 
mentioned only in passing (p. 98), are not a minor ingredient, but a basic 
condition of the novel’s existence as a work of imagination. The book as we 
know it is as much the result of Fanny’s reading as her experiences in life, and 
the outcome of a theory of the novel adumbrated in the pages of the Early 
Diaries. The ‘‘originality’’ of Evelina is considerable, but it is not precisely 
all that Miss Hemlow implies that it is, if she means (on pages 96-97) that 
it partly consists of ‘‘associating with youth errors and shortcomings natural 
to youth.’’ This is certainly one of the essential features of Pamela, whose 
pertness and spontaneous coquetry were one of the wonders of her age, and it 
is equally true of Marianne, which Mr. Seaton discovered Fanny reading in 
1768. Marivaux’s novel is one of the sources of Evelina to a degree which is 
not sufficiently recognized even by Foster, who covers admirably in the Pre- 
Romantic Novel so much of the important terrain that Miss Hemlow does not 
revisit in her discussions of the novels. As familiar counters, the ‘‘plot- 
devices’’ of Evelina helped to ensure the popularity of the novel. Moreover, 
they lead us directly into the heart of the young author’s imagination, where 
we discover her fancy operating on these stereotypes, suppressing some features, 
elaborating others, bringing everything within the range of her own experience, 
and adjusting it to her precocious theories of the novel and her ideas of love 
and propriety. 

There are boundaries, therefore, to the History of Fanny Burney, but whether 
one regards them as limits (wisely imposed) or as limitations depends upon 
one’s own theories of biography, and the kind of questions that he likes to see 
raised about literature. One thing is certain, however. After Miss Hemlow’s 
painstaking and comprehensive study of Fanny’s personal and family history, 
no one for a long time is likely to go over the same ground for the same 
reasons.—ROBERT Mayo. 


Quennell, Peter. ‘‘Bas Bleu.’’ Spectator, March 28, 1958, p. 410. 
An essay on Fanny Burney, occasioned by Joyce Hemlow’s biography, listed 
above. 


Robert Burns 
Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited by William Wallace. 


Woodeuts by G. W. Lennox Paterson. Bicentenary edition. 
Edinburgh and London: Chambers, 1958. Pp. xxiv + 553. 


Daiches, David. Robert Burns. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 319. 
Rev. by Joachim Krehayn in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik wnd Amerikanistik, v1, 
303-06. 


Pearl, Cyril. Bawdy Burns: The Christian Rebel. London: Muller, 


1958. Pp. 228. 
Rev. (severely) in TLS, Aug. 1, p. 437. 


Joseph Butler 


Sykes, Norman. ‘‘Bishop Butler and the Primacy.’’ Theology, 
Lx1 (1958), 23. 


‘*Butler was not offered the primacy in 1747.’’ 


Walsh, Joseph M., 8. J. ‘‘Benevolence and Self-Love in Butler’s 
Moral Philosophy.’’ Culture, xrx (1958), 318-28, 419-25, (to 
be continued). 
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Samuel Butler 


Miller, Ward S. ‘‘The Allegory in Part I of Hudibras.’’ HLQ, xx 
(1958), 323-43. 

Suggests the following identifications: Hudibras—Long Parliament; Ral- 
pho—Independent Army; Orsin the bearward—the Scots; the bear—kingship; 
Crowdero—Cavalierism; Talgol and Magnano—royalist factions or military 
forces, perhaps Prince Rupert; Trulla—power of resurgent spirit of loyalism 
Fe later 1640’s; Cerdon—Presbyterian constitutionalists; Colon—Crom- 
well. 


‘*A Note on Samuel Butler (1612-80) and Jonathan Swift.’’ N&Q, 
ocut (1958), 294-96. 
Loose parallels between Swift and Butler’s then unpublished notebooks. 


Elizabeth Carter 
(See Samuel Johnson) 


Susanna Centlivre 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Mrs. Centlivre’s The Wonder:—A Variant 
Imprint.’’ Book Collector, vu (1958), 79-80. 


Imprint with Curll’s name only, instead of the normal Curll and Bettesworth. 


Neill, D. G. ‘‘A Poem by Mrs. Centlivre.’’ Book Collector, vn 
(1958), 189-90. 
Attributed poem in Political Merriment (1714-15) 


Thomas Chatierton 
(See also Greenacre in Section IV above) 


White, Erie Walter. ‘‘Chatterton and the English Burletta.’’ RES, 


new ser., 1x (1958), 43-48. 
Kane O’Hara’s Midas, when performed at Bristol in 1768, inspired Chatter- 
ton’s fragmentary burlesque Amphitryon. Material from the latter was then 
used for The Revenge. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
(See also Lucas in Section IV above) 


Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘Lord Chesterfield and Jane Austen.’’ 
N&Q, ccm (1958), 80-82. 


Agreements and disagreements. 


Brown, T. J. ‘‘English Literary Autographs XXVIII: Lord 
Chesterfield, 1694-1773.’’ Book Collector, vu (1958), 397 ; plate. 


Charles Churchill 


The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. Edited by Douglas Grant. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 351-52; xxxvn, 320. 
Rev. by A. R. Humphreys in RES, new ser., IX, 222-23. 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘Lines Attributed to Charles Churchill.’’ N&Q, 
ccm (1958), 443. 


An epigram in the London Chronicle in 1764, not included in Grant’s edition 
of Churchill; cf. Lindsay below. 
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Greany, Helen T. ‘‘Some Interesting Parallels: Edmund 4 la 


Churchill ... Pope and the Payeock.’’ N&Q, com (1958), 252-53. 
‘*Thou, Nature, art my goddess’’ in The Prophecy of Famine (1763) and ‘‘ An 
honest Man’s the noblest work of God’’ in O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock. 


Lindsay, Jack. ‘‘A Churchill Poem?’’ Corr. in TLS, April 25, 


1958, p. 225. 
London Chronicle, Sept. 8-11, 1764, not mentioned in Grant’s edition; ef. 
Golden above. 


Sawyer, Paul. ‘‘A New Charles Churchill Letter.’’ N&Q, oom 
(1958), 61-63. 


Letter cited in a Houghton Library MS., ‘‘ Theatrical Duplicity,’’ concerning 
Garrick and Joseph Reed’s Dido (D. L. 1767). Churchill declined to express an 
opinion for publication on the merits of Reed’s play. 


Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 
Hardacre, P. H. ‘‘Portrait of a Bibliophile I: Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, 1609-74.’’ Book Collector, vm (1958), 361-68. 
William Collins 


Collins, William. Drafts & Fragments of Verse. Edited by J. 8. 


Cunningham. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 352-54; xxxvn, 320. 
Rev. by John Butt in RES, new ser., 1x, 220-22. 


Wright, B. A. ‘‘Note on Collins’s Use of the Word ‘Springs.’ ’’ 


N&Q, ccm (1958), 222. 
**Ode to Evening,’’ ll. 3-4: used for ‘‘ brooks.’’ 


William Congreve 


Hodges, John C. ‘‘Saint or Sinner: Some Congreve Letters and 
Documents.’’ Tennessee Studies in Iiterature, mt (1958), 3-15. 


Mueschke, Paul and Miriam. A New View of Congreve’s ‘‘ Way of 
the World.’’ (University of Michigan Contributions in Modern 
Philology, No. 23.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1958. Pp. 85. 


Van Voris, William. ‘‘Congreve’s Gilded Carousel.’’ Educational 


Theatre Journal, x (1958), 211-17. 
A discussion of The Way of the World. 


John Gilbert Cooper 


Ryskamp, Charles. ‘‘John Gilbert Cooper and Dodsley’s ‘Mu- 
seum.’’’ Nd&Q, com (1958), 210-11. 


Contributions to the Museum in 1746-47 identified from the evidence of 
Cooper’s letters in the Bodleian. 


Charles Cotton 


Poems of Charles Cotton. Edited with an Introduction by John 
Buxton. (The Muses’ Library.) London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul; Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xlv + 286. 
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A selection mainly from Cotton’s Poems on Several Occasions (1689), briefer 
than that made by John Beresford (1923) in the only other edition of Cotton’s 
work in this century. As compensation the once-popular ‘‘The Wonders of 
the Peake’’ is included. Mr. Buxton is able to present » text much improved by 
use of a manuscript book of transcripts made within Cotton’s family, now in 
the Derby Borough Library. There is no indication whether further search 
was made in seventeenth-century manuscript collections. Since Cotton’s con- 
temporary fame rested so largely on his burlesque verse, it is regrettable that 
almost none is here included. & by James Reeves in New Statesman, LVI, 
230-31; in TLS, May 16, p. 270. 


Hannah Cowley 


Norton, J. E. ‘‘Some Uncollected Authors XVI: Hannah Cowley, 
1743-1809.’’ Book Collector, vm (1958), 68-76. 
Authoress of The Belle’s Stratagem and other plays; brief introduction and a 
bibliography of her works. 
Todd, William B. ‘‘ Hannah Cowley : Re-Impressions, Not Reissues.’’ 
Book Collector, vn (1958), 301. 
Correction (based on press figures) of Norton above. 
William Cowper 
(See also William Blake) 


Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘John Donne and William Cowper (A Note on 
The Task, III, 712-24).’’ Anglia, uxxvi (1958), 536-38. 


William Coze 


Radice, S. (Mrs. A. H. Radice). ‘‘Mr. Coxe the Traveller.’’ N&Q, 
ccm (1958), 463-65, 536-38. 
William Coxe (1747-1828), author of Sketches of the Natural, Civil, and 
Political State of Swisserland (1779), and friend of Mrs. Thrale. 
George Crabbe 
(See Berry in Section IV above) 


Daniel Defoe 


(See also Tillyard, Tucker, and Alick 
West in Section IV above and Jonathan Swift) 


Brigham, Clarerice S. ‘‘Bibliography of American Editions of 
Robinson Crusoe to 1830.’’ Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, uxvm (1958), 137-83. 


Dallett, F. J. ‘‘Charles Lodwick.’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 452. 
On Defoe’s bondsman for his marriage. 
Izzo, Carlo. ‘‘Su Daniel De Foe.’’ Letterature Moderne, v (1957), 
542-61. 


Sections on Apparition of Mrs. Veal, Robinson Crusoe, and Captain Singleton. 


‘‘Memorabilia.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 461, 488. 


Notes the recovery of Defoe’s original gravestone. 


Moore, John Robert. Daniel Defoe: Citizen of the Modern World. 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xv + 409. 
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The publication of Professor Moore’s biography could not have been more 
timely. Two years before the tercentenary of Defoe’s birth, he makes avail- 
able, for the first time since 1937, new material from documents, letters, wills, 
manuscripts, contemporary pamphlets, newspapers, periodicals, and from the 
most extensive canon of works by an English author, 545 titles. His unique 
approach is to define Defoe’s achievement in terms of the modern world he 
frequently anticipated and helped to create. In exploring Defoe’s modernity, 
Professor Moore cites examples illustrating ‘‘firsts’’ or ‘‘anticipations’’ in 
at least eighteen different kinds of achievement. Certain books are evaluated 
as pioneer accomplishments: The Storm (p. 153), Atlas Maritimus §¢ Com- 
mercialis (p. 220), and Moll Flanders (p. 344). As ‘‘the first social historian’’ 
(p. 267), Defoe was deeply concerned with environment. In An Effectual 
Scheme, he anticipated ‘‘the problems of modern lie-detection procedures’’ 
(p. 283). Long before other Englishmen, he saw slavery as a moral wrong. 
As economist, ‘‘he was the first prominent English writer to see national con- 
cerns with the eyes of a social historian’’ (p. 306). In his ‘‘passion for 
statistics,’’ he looked ahead to ‘‘the modern scientific study of facts which has 
displaced the older theorizing about ‘natural laws’ of commerce and the attri- 
butes of ‘the economic man’ ’’ (p. 311). The modern cast of Defoe’s thought 
is essentially the heart of this new biography. 

Since the biography provides an invaluable ‘‘Chronological Outline’’ as 
appendix and a full index, Professor Moore has organized his chapters mainly 
in a topical sequence. Through Chapter XV, treating Defoe’s missions to 
Scotland, the topics follow a chronological order. Thereafter, in Chapters XVI- 
XXIV, the topics are broader, more concerned with the writings, and encompass 
larger spans of time (e.g., ‘‘ Pamphleteer and Public Servant,’’ ‘‘ Economist’’). 
The last two chapters are, in part, devoted to strictly biographical matters. 
Certain difficulties arise from this combination of chronological and topical 
arrangements. Chapter XIV ‘‘Reporter,’’ for example, omits discussing the 
Review (see Chapter XVI), but curiously (and perhaps rightly) includes A 
True Relation of the Apparition of One Mrs. Veal (pp. 168-171). The reader 
who thinks of the early dates for The True-Born Englishman and A Hymn to 
the Pillory finds Chapter XIX ‘‘ Poet and Wit’’ somewhat out of place after 
Chapter XVIII ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.’’ An Appeal to Honour and Justice is 
wedged into the chapter ‘‘Historian and Biographer’’ (p. 257). But these 
minor flaws, inevitable in the biography of a prolific writer, hardly detract from 
Professor Moore’s achievements. 

Only a few suggestions can be made, here, as to the nature of these achieve- 
ments. What immediately impresses the reader is Professor Moore’s uncanny 
ability to catch Defoe’s voice, discoursing about himself, even in the most out- 
of-the-way places. ‘‘I remember a delusion,’’ Defoe begins one of the finest of 
these autobiographical passages in The History and Reality of Apparitions 
(1727) and proceeds to reminisce about an unknown phase of his boyhood. The 
incident, brilliantly re-told fifty-six years after it happened, concerns a prank 
in which ‘‘some roguish London boys’’ deceived the neighbors into believing 
a ghost haunted an empty mansion-house. One of the sly culprits, as Professor 
Moore demonstrates (pp. 30-32), was certainly Defoe. Again, in ‘‘a short 
story to which I am a living witness,’’ Defoe pauses in the Review for March 
23, 1710 to narrate his own observations, ‘‘at the late Revolution,’’ during the 
assault of a mob on a seminary of popery (p. 65). A passage in the Tour 
illuminates Defoe’s plans for William III’s palace (p. 5). From the same 
autobiographically-rich source comes a passage, with Crusoe overtones, depict- 
ing an experience that must have happened in the reign of William III, during 
the longest journey in Scotland (p. 179). Defoe’s proposal for colonizing 
Chile, which he had unsuccessfully submitted to William III, the Earl of 
Portland, and Harley, is made fairly explicit through ‘‘the dream-fulfilment’’ 
of A New Voyage Round the World (p. 298). So frequent are these retrospec- 
tive passages in Professor Moore’s biography that they alone are responsible 
for a wealth of new information about Defoe. 

The use of new material is a principal achievement of this biography. 
Throughout Chapters XII to XVI, covering Defoe’s two capitulations to the 
Ministry in 1704 and 1715, Professor Moore introduces evidence from documents, 
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pamphlets written by enemies, and Defoe’s own writings. The chapters 
‘*Bankrupt’’ and ‘‘Pillory’’ are particularly significant.. Both concern 
incidents that shaped the mind and character of the future novelist. Full 
accounts of the bankruptcy and subsequent financial disasters are now available. 
Following Defoe’s own narrative in No. 101 of Mercator (p. 101), Professor 
Moore vividly recreates the events themselves and their effects on his author’s 
mind. Chapter XIII ‘‘Pillory’’ supplements the very fine opening chapter 
of his earlier Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies (1939). There Professor 
Moore demonstrated that the main reason for the harsh persecution was revenge 
for the vigorous satires Defoe had written against the men who became his 
judges. Now, in one of the best chapters of his biography, he narrates the 
entire tragic story of the man who dared to write the ironical tract The 
Shortest Way. Using new documents, such as the indictment in the City of 
London Records and Nottingham’s Letter Book in the Public Record Office, he 
provides a detailed account of the pursuit, capture, examination, trial, and 
exposure in the pillory. Even the names of the persons are drawn from a 
long-held oblivion. Edward Bellamy emerges as the informer—the man, inci- 
dentally, who provided posterity with the best physical description of Defoe 
(p. 118). Still another piece of valuable information is provided (pp. 124-125) 
by a story told in The History and Reality of Apparitions about a person, 
doubtless Defoe himself, who had fallen ‘‘under a party censure’’ and one 
night awoke from a dream that he would be captured in London. 

The works on which Defoe’s literary fame rests are the subjects of Chapters 
XVIII ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ XX ‘‘Moll Flanders and Others,’’ and XXI 
‘*Historian and Biographer.’’ As a biographer, Professor Moore presents a 
view of the novels that accords with the character and mind shaped by the 
circumstances he has described. Since Defoe sees life as a social and economic 
historian, his Robinson Crusoe is a response, not to the old Selkirk story but 
to his revived interest in venturing against Spain by developing Guiana near 
the mouth of the Orinoco. In An Historical Account of ... Sir Walter Raleigh, 
published in January 1720, he even offered ‘‘ a plan or chart of the rivers and 
shores ... with a scheme of the undertaking,’’ which thirty years ago he says 
he presented to King William. The personal experience of the writer—for 
example, the camping out in Surrey in a hut to help recover Sir Adam Brown’s 
fish (p. 224)—also went into the making of Robinson Crusoe. The island 
episode is described as a magnificent accident (p. 224), and yet, since it shows 
Crusoe ‘‘face to face with the problems of mankind,’’ it is ‘‘the supreme 
achievement’’ (p. 227). In the accidents of the artist, it seems, Defoe inad- 
vertently expressed the main concerns of the social historian. 

But the view of the novels as the art of the social and economic historian is 
only partly developed in the next chapter ‘‘ Moll Flanders and Others.’’ Defoe’s 
first social novel reflects a deeply sympathetic concern for people involved in 
vice and crime. Colonel Jack, in its handling the theme of gentleman, is partly 
‘fa foil to Moll Flanders’’ (p. 246). Although their heroines are opposites, 
Roxana resembles Moll Flanders in treating ‘‘the economic insecurity of an 
unprotected woman’’ (p. 249). These are some of the principal subjects which 
Professor Moore investigates in Chapter XX. In addition, many important 
comments occur as obiter dicta in chapters other than XVIII and XX. Chapter 
XIII ‘‘Pillory,’’ for instance, concludes with the reaffirmation (see Defoe in 
the Pillory, p. 3) that, without Defoe’s deep suffering in Newgate and the 
pillory, Moll Flanders, Colonel Jack, and even Robinson Crusoe might not have 
been possible. Other valuable observations (e.g., pp. 34, 297, 316) deal in- 
directly with the novels. 

Now and then, in Chapter XX, a few of the sources cited ought properly to 
be termed analogues or parallels. For instance, three criminals in Defoe’s non- 
fictional works have the name Moll, but only one of these, ‘‘Moll of Rag- 
Fair’’ (p. 242), comes early enough to have been a source. A real Moll 
Flanders whom Defoe knew (p. 4) may have been the main inspiration. 
Colonel Jack’s dream of becoming a gentleman is said to be ‘‘ perhaps grounded 
on a passage’’ in The Memoirs of the Count de Rochefort by Courtilz de 
Sandras, but the parallel passages (p. 246) are not convincing. As for the 
‘‘originals’’ of Roxana (pp. 249-250), there can be no questioning of Mrs. Mary 
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Butler (cogently argued as a source in Defoe in the Pillory, Chapter [ITI), 
but the ugliness of Mademoiselle Bardou makes her less acceptable as ‘‘a 
second original.’’ 

In Chapter XXI ‘‘Historian and Biographer,’’ Professor Moore devotes 
more space to the less important Memoirs ao English Officer than to the 
universally acclaimed Memoirs of a Cavalier, but this disproportion is partly 
due to the new material found in marginal notes of a copy of the first edition 
owned by Sir Harold Williams (pp. 263-264). 

The biography has been handsomely prepared. Eight illustrations between 
pages 96 and 97, two of which are maps of Fore Street and Freeman’s Yard, 

elp the reader to visualize the scene. Especially valuable is the illustration 

of ‘‘Defoe in the Pillory,’’ after a painting by Eyre Crowe (1824-1910). 
Although the face of Defoe does not clearly show ‘‘a hooked nose, a shar 
chin ...a large mole near his mouth,’’ it is nevertheless human compared with 
the grotesque caricature in The Whig’s Medley of 1711 (see James Sutherland, 
Defoe, opposite p. 80). Of the few misprints in the book, only ‘‘Van der 
Gucht’’ (opposite p. 97) is at all serious. In the documentation at the back 
of the book, note 7 for Chapter I (p. 360) should give the year 1720 for 
Applebee’s Journal, and not 1722. On page 379, Chapter XXI, the note- 
number 7 has been inadvertently omitted and the references ‘‘Secord (2), 
pp. 201-3. The Memoirs of an English Officer (1728), p. 352’’ incorrectly 
added to note 6. 

The tremendous task of writing the biography of the man whom Gildon 
likened to ‘‘the Fabulous Proteus’’ had to involve a close knowledge of perhaps 
the most voluminous body of writing by an English author. Hitherto, CBEL (un, 
496) has given the count of Defoe’s writings, including periodicals, at ‘‘ over 
400.’’ Elsewhere (‘‘ The Canon of Defoe’s Writings,’’ The Library, 5th ser., x1 
[1956], 158) Professor Moore states that 104 items should be added to the CBEL 
list, and thirty-six others omitted. But Defoe’s writings used in this biography, 
as cited in the notes, are for the most part listed also in CBEL. A few im- 
portant works, not in CBEL, have been significantly employed, and deserve 
special mention. The Political State of Great-Britain was a compendium 
which, the biographer urges (p. 210), Defoe edited for eleven months beginning 
late in 1729. The Commentator, identified by Professor Moore as one of Defoe’s 
periodicals (Boston Public Library Quarterly v [1953], 184), provides him 
with the invaluable ironic commentary on overly imaginative journalists (pp. 
162-163)—truly one of the most humorous things Defoe wrote. Atlas Mari- 
timus g& Commercialis (1728), compiled and written by Defoe (The Library, 
5th ser., x1 [Sept. 1956], 167-169), helped to shape the biography. In addition, 
two minor tracts, not listed in CBEL, are now entered into the canon: The 
Opinion of a Known Dissenter and Passion and Prejudice. Perhaps the claims 
for Defoe’s authorship of these five pieces should be presented in greater 
detail. Professor Moore cites two lost wey of verse, and gives Defoe A 
Hymn to the Funeral Sermon and probably a ballad. But much more than 
these brief remarks needs to appear on Defoe’s canon—the subject of Professor 
Moore’s next book.—Spiro PETERSON. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The Wife of Daniel Defoe.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 
296-98 ; ef. PQ, xxxvn, 322. 
Information on Mary Tuffley and her family. 


Peterson, Spiro. ‘‘Daniel Defoe and ‘City Customes.’’’ Nd&Q, 
ccm (1958), 400-01. 
Explanation of a passage in Defoe’s correspondence (ed. Healey, p. 464) 
with his future son-in-law, Henry Baker: the ‘‘Custom of London’’ was a 
‘‘law’’ dealing with succession and legacies. 


Rosenberg, Albert. ‘‘Defoe’s Pacificator Reconsidered.’’ PQ, 
xxxvi (1958), 433-39. 
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Swados, Harvey. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe—The Man Alone.’’ Antioch 
Review, xvm1 (1958), 25-40. 


John Dennis 


Wilkins, A. N. ‘‘John Dennis on Love as a ‘Tragical Passion.’ ’’ 
N&Q, com (1958), 396-98, 417-19. 


William Dodd 


Willoughby, Edwin E. ‘‘The Unfortunate Dr. Dodd: The Tragedy 
of an Incurable Optimist.’’ Essays by Divers Hands, Being the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. New Ser., 
Vol. XXIX. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 
124-43. 


Robert Dodsley 


Randall, Dale. ‘‘Dodsley’s Preceptor—A Window into the Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ Journal of the Rutgers University Inbrary, 
xx (1958), 10-22. 


John Dryden 


Bleuler, Werner. Das heroische Drama John Drydens als Experi- 
ment dekorativer Formkunst. (Swiss Studies in English, 45.) 
Bern: Francke, 1958. Pp. 118. 


Browne, Ray B. ‘‘Dryden and Milton in Nineteenth-Century 
‘Popular’ Songbooks.’’ Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine 
Notes, xxm (1958), 148-44. 


Cable, Chester H. ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel as Epic Satire.’’ 
Studies in Honor of John Wilcox. Ed. A. Dayle Wallace and 
Woodburn O. Ross. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1958. Pp. 51-60. 


Cope, Jackson I. ‘‘Dryden vs. Hobbes: An Adaptation from the 
Platonists.’’ JEGP, tvm (1958), 444-48. 


Crind, Anna Maria. John Dryden. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 323. 
Rev. by Anne-Marie Imbert in Anglia, Lxxvi, 559-60; briefly by John Kill- 
ham in MLR, iui, 460-61; briefly by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., Ix, 452. 


The Poems of John Dryden. Edited by James Kinsley. 4 vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. xxi + 2104. 

Rev. in Listener, LX, 389. 

Hugh Macdonald’s bibliography in 1939 made possible better editions of 
Dryden; this one was well worth waiting for. It contains the poems, including 
translations and those poems in which Dryden’s share was slight; prologues, 
epilogues, and songs from plays; and those critical essays which happen to be 
attached to poems. Mr. Kinsley has clearly tried to consolidate what is known 
rather than break new ground, though—especially on the political poems—one 
ean find new material. There is no attempt at revaluation or reinterpretation. 
There is no introduction, and biographical and critical comments alike are held 
to a minimum. In short, Dryden’s poetry is presented with a minimum of 
editorial distraction. 
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Above all, this means supplying a reliable but uncluttered text. Mr. Kinsley 
usually prefers the first authorized edition as his basis, preserving its spellin 
and punctuation, while admitting apparently authoritative corrections an 
revisions from later ones. Typographical errors are silently corrected. Variants, 
whether from authorized or unauthorized texts, are recorded only when they 
seem significant. The method involves some eclecticism and at times the editor 
has to sacrifice his principles to his common sense: for example, the reprintings 
of Heroique Stanza’s by Dryden’s enemies are brushed aside. Occasionally an 
accident of spelling or punctuation can cause trouble: in To Sir George Etherege 
(1. 76) ‘Terseal’ is hardly intelligible. Still, the result is a textual apparatus 
that is a model of clarity and economy, unobtrusive at the foot of the page 
where it can and will be used. This careful establishment of the text does 
not of course change much, but it was worth doing right and finally we have a 
text that can be fully relied on. 

There are fewer than 300 pages of commentary to over 1800 pages of text— 
a pleasantly sane balance nowadays, but one which compels some rather severe 
economies. The headnotes are beautifully lucid but are restricted to almost 
minimal background information and, where needed, a sentence or so on the 
textual situation. Mr. Kinsley has gained space by publishing some of his 
background studies as journal articles; information from these is too briefly 
given. And even though Mr. Kinsley does not make frequent enough references 
to his articles, the reiterated ‘‘See James Kinsley’’ in parts of the commentary 
makes an odd impression, especially since the notes do not pretend to give full 
references to other scholarship. Simplification at times is carried too far: in 
Absalom and Achitophel, for example, Hebron (1. 59) is simply glossed Scot- 
land, and for ‘‘one immortal song’’ (1. 197) one interpretation—hardly the 
most usual one—is given with no hint that there are others. In some cases 
space is saved at the expense of the reader’s time by gathering a body of 
material into a single note: in Annus Mirabilis all references to Virgilian echoes 
are gathered into the headnote; in Palamon and Arcite Dryden’s additions 
are noted by line number only at the beginning note to each part. Excessive 


cross-reference in place of elucidation is a like economy, likewise trying. The 
first and last of these are typical. For the difficult astronomical figure in 
Upon the Death of the Lord Hastings (ll. 27-28) one is given five cross-ref- 
erences to the text and one to another note; after tracking these through the 
various volumes one is still left with the [mp unexplained. At the end of 


the epilogue to The Pilgrim one is referred to two other notes on Haynes, only 
the second of which gives the needed information. 

Design and arrangement were probably dictated by the principles of the 
Oxford English Texts series, but the decisions were hardly the best possible. 
Poems like Dryden’s, closely tied to the events of his time, are best presented 
with headnotes preceding each poem rather than in the commentary. The lumping 
of the entire commentary in volume IV usually forces the reader to work with 
two books at once; worse still, the commentary gives abbreviated bibliographical 
references which have to be solved by referring to volume I. Most inconvenient 
and least excusable is the failure to provide page-reference headings in the 
commentary; because of this, and because cross references are never given to 
pages, one must almost know the order in which Dryden’s poems were published 
to find anything quickly. In the text there are unexpected sizes of type for 
titles and subtitles, so that division of units is not always clear. Only a very 
alert reader would realize that the song, The Fair Stranger (p. 1765), is not 
part of the Secular Masque. 

These points are of course minor. The publisher has given us Dryden in 
more attractive dress than he has worn since the folio of the Fables in 1700. 
The editor has given us as fine a text as a student of Dryden’s poetry could 
wish, and as full a commentary as his space allowed. No real comparison can 
be made with the nascent University of California edition, so different in scale 
and aim. The edition by G. R. Noyes, in double columns with type set for the 
most part in 1909, and with an appendix of additions and revisions to bring 
us up to 1950, is by no means the thing of beauty that this is. But (even in 
the revision) it is much easier to use, its notes are fuller, its cost a fraction 
of this one’s. The scholar will cite Kinsley’s text but will still find much use 
for the Noyes edition—CurT A. ZIMANSKY. 
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Freedman, Morris. ‘‘Dryden’s Miniature Epic.’’ JEGP, tv 


(1958), 211-19. 
Finds influence of Paradise Lost in Absalom and Achitophel and Christlike 
aspects in the character of Absalom. 


Freedman, Morris. ‘‘Dryden’s Reported Reaction to ‘Paradise 
Lost.’’’ N&Q, com (1958), 14-16. 
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Milton’s blank verse highly. 
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the allusion in Absalom and Achitophel, 1. 197, as If Samuel xxii. 
Maurer, Wallace. ‘‘From Renaissance to Neo-Classic.’’ N&Q, ccm 


(1958), 287. 

Dryden’s changes in Ulysses’s speech on degree in Shakespeare’s Troilus and 

Cressida cited to illustrate a movement from ‘‘fresh expanding infinitude’’ 
to ‘‘consolidation and definition. ’’ 


Montgomery, Guy (ed.). Concordance to the Poetical Works of 


John Dryden. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 323-25. 
Rev. by G. Blakemore Evans in JEGP, Lvu, 344; by Pierre Legouis in Etudes 
anglaises, X1, 253-54; in TLS, July 4, p. 378 (see S. M. Parrish, corr. Aug. 8, 
p. 477). 
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Plays.’’ PMLA, txxim (1958), 36-42. 


Morton, Richard. ‘‘ ‘By No Strong Passion Swayed’: A Note on 
John Dryden’s Aureng-Zebe.’’ English Studies in Africa, 1 
(1958), 59-68. 


Osborn, Scott C. ‘‘Heroical Love in Dryden’s Heroic Drama.’’ 
PMLA, uxxim (1958), 480-90. 
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‘*The significance behind Dryden’s allusion to the popular joke .. . lies 
in its linking the Whigs and Shaftesbury with the great remaining example of 
elective monarchies among the Germanic races, and not merely in its glance at 
the preposterous story of Shaftesbury’s personal ambition to be king of another 
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Charles Macklin’s stage-business in Fielding’s The Miser, and borrowings by 
and from other actors. 


Carver, Wayne. ‘‘The Worlds of Tom and Tristram.’’ Western 


Humanities Review, xu (1958), 67-74. 
Generalized reflections upon Fielding and Sterne. 


Dilworth, E. N. ‘‘Fielding and Coleridge: ‘Poetic Faith.’’’ Nd&Q, 
com (1958), 35-37. 
Re-examination of parallel noted by Nettie S. Tillett (SP, xum [1946], 
675-81) ; argues that ‘‘ Fielding wishes to satisfy a taste for what is reasonable, 
Coleridge a desire to dream.’’ 


Empson, William. ‘‘Tom Jones.’’ Kenyon Review, xx (1958), 
217-49. 

Defending Fielding against modern critics who think him obvious and 
trivial, Mr. Empson asserts that an ‘‘habitual double irony’’ in Tom Jones 
interlocks with the demonstration of a ‘‘high-minded though perhaps abstruse’’ 
doctrine, which he renders thus: ‘‘If good by nature, you can imagine other 
people’s feelings so directly that you have an impulse to act on them as if they 
were your own; and this is the source of your greatest pleasures as well as of 
your only genuinely unselfish actions.’’ 

This ethical theory, never stated by Fielding as his central thesis though he 
says he has one, Mr. Empson sees as giving to Tom Jones a seriousness and a 
complexity unsuspected by modern critics; and he attributes the ‘‘radiance’’ of 
the novel to the feeling that a case is being proved. Double irony, in which the 
author presents conflicting points of view with understanding and perhaps with 
pretended sympathy while actually rejecting them or holding some balanced 

sition between them, comes in as a means of examining characters and ideas 
in the light of the governing doctrine. Certain disputed parts of the novel 
(the incest scare being one) are explained as devices for carrying out the 
program of double irony so that no view shall be left unchallenged. 

Fielding ’s frequent discussions of entering into the feelings of others certainly 
suggest that he held and meant to advance the theory ascribed to him by 
Mr. Empson; but there are difficulties in the way of agreeing that this theory 
is the secret central thesis of the book. When Fielding speaks of the ‘‘ doctrine 
which it is the purpose of this whole work to inculcate’’ (XII, 8), the context 
does not point to the doctrine Mr. Empson proposes. The subject under 
examination is the hardness of Tom’s fate in being mistakenly blamed by 
Sophia for making free with her name and thus for ‘‘the supposed want of 
that delicacy with which he so abounded.’’ Some readers will say he is justly 
sunished for his wickedness with women, remarks Fielding, while others will 

e pleased to regard the matter as evidence that reputation depends upon 
accident; but the author’s conclusions, he goes on, might differ from both 
of these, and show the affair to confirm the central teaching of his book. It 
seems very likely that the doctrine meant here is one of those announced in the 
Dedication: ‘‘I have endeavored strongly to inculcate that virtue and innocence 
ean searce ever be injured but by indiscretion .. .’’ Jones has been indiscreet 
in naming Sophia; and this indiscretion, with the false light it casts on his 
character, has led to her angry departure from Upton. 

Mr. Empson’s idea of what Fielding meant by ‘‘good-nature’’ in Tom Jones 
is similar to that of Middleton Murry, who in Unprofessional Essays (1956) 
held the concept to be one of ‘‘imaginative sympathy.’’ But Murry, says 
Mr. Empson, ‘‘was still thinking of Fielding as just ‘essentially healthy’ or 
something like that, and I think the defence should be larger.’’ The defense, 
as it happens, proves somewhat too large in its claims to uniqueness in modern 
Fielding criticism. ‘‘ All critics call the recital of Old Man irrelevant .. .’’; 
‘¢What nobody will recognize, I feel, is that Fielding set out to preach a 
doctrine in Tom Jones ...’’; one need not search minutely among the journals 
for refutation of these and other charges. To cite examples at random: John 
Butt in the Fielding number of the Writers and Their Work series (1954) sees 
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the Man of the Hill and Mrs. Fitzpatrick narratives as instructing Tom and 
Sophia in prudence, and George Sherburn in his introduction to the 1950 
Modern Library Tom Jones and in A Literary History of England (ed. 
A. C. Baugh, 1948) reflects the general awareness of Fielding’s ethical purpose 
and of other aspects of the novel which Mr. Empson believes have been over- 
looked. 

The value of this article lies mainly in its — of Fielding’s ironic 
technique in Tom Jones and in its recognition of the care and the subtlety 
with which he scrutinizes conflicting possibilities in ethical and psychological 
matters—how, for example, he presents with understanding a multiplicity of 
clashing codes. The motto of the novel, ‘‘Mores hominum multorum vidit,’’ 
takes on new significance in the light of Mr. Empson’s appreciation. 

—ELEANOR N. HUTCHENS. 


Fielding, Henry. ‘‘The Voyages of Mr. Job Vinegar’’ from ‘‘The 
Champion’”’ (1740). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
S. J. Sackett. (Augustan Reprint Society, Publication No. 67.) 
Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 
1958. 
Comment by Spiro Peterson in Johnsonian News Letter, Dec., 1958, pp. 11-12, 
on Fielding’s references to Defoe. 


Greason, A. Leroy, Jr. ‘‘Fielding’s The History of the Present 
Rebellion in Scotland.’’ PQ, xxxvm (1958), 119-23. 


Miller, Henry K. ‘‘Fielding and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: A 
Parallel.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 442-43. 
Fielding’s travesty of the Aeneid (Miscellanies [1743], 1, 69) and a poem 
by Lady Mary (Works [1861], 1, 468-70) share a couplet. 
Nathan, Sabine. ‘‘The Anticipation of Nineteenth-Century Ideolo- 
gical Trends in Fielding’s Amelia.’’ Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik 
und Amerikanistik, v1 (1958), 382-409. 


Stern, Guy. ‘‘A German Imitation of Fielding: Muséus’ Grandison 
der Zweite.’’ Comparative Literature, x (1958), 335-43. 

Satire of Richardson in 1762 by Johann K. A. von Musius, ‘‘the first German 
novel of stature written in the manner of Fielding.’’ The article includes a 
discussion of Fielding’s ‘‘concealed irony,’’ supported by some rather strained 
examples. 


David Garrick 


Burnim, Kalman A. ‘‘Garrick’s Quarrel with Lacy in 1745.’’ Yale 
University Library Gazette, xxxm (1958), 29-34. 
Draft, in the hand of Garrick’s friend Somerset Draper, in answer ¢o charges 
made by Lacy. 


Burnim, Kalman A. ‘‘The Significance of Garrick’s Letters to 
Hayman.’’ Shakespeare Quarterly, rx (1958), 149-52. 
Two letters, 1745 and 1746, on Lear and Othello; the former also bears on 
Garrick’s quarrel with Lacy. 


Oman, Carola. David Garrick. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1958. Pp. xx + 427; 7 plates. 


Shipley, John B. ‘‘David Garrick and James Ralph: Remarks on 
a Correspondence.’’ N&Q, com (1958), 403-08. 


Five letters in the Forster Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, that 
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amplify and correct the account in Davies (Memoirs of Garréck) of the Ralph- 
Garrick relationship. The letters are reprinted. 


John Gay 


Armens, Sven M. John Gay. 1954. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 289-90; xxxv, 
294; xxxvi, 366; xxxvu, 333. 
Rev. by Jean Jacquot in Etudes anglaises, x1, 257-58. 


Edward Gibbon 


Carswell, John. ‘‘A Linen Draper Bold.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 24, 
1958, p. 45. 
Gibbon’? s sister Elizabeth as ancestress of Lord Acton; for correction, see 
J. E. Norton, Jan. 31, p. 61. 


Oliver, Edward James. Gibbon and Rome. London and New York: 


Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. vii +198. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Barraclough in Spectator, April 18, p. 493; briefly by J. E. 
in New Statesman, LVI, 26; in Listener, Lx, 665, 667. 


Charles Gildon 


Anderson, G. L. ‘‘ ‘A Little Civil Correction’: Langbaine Revised.’’ 
N&Q, com (1958), 266-69. 
Charles Gildon’s additions and changes in the 2nd (1698) edition of Lang- 
baine’s Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691). 


Joseph Glanvill 


Cope, Jackson I. Joseph Glanvill. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 369-70; 


xxxvul, 334. 

Rev. by Harold Fisch in RES, new ser., 1X, 324-25; by Moody E. Prior in 
MP, Lv, 279-81; by Ewald Standop in Anglia, Lxxv (1957), 482-83; by 
Karl R. Wallace in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xutv, 83; by A. 8. P. Wood- 
house in MLN, txxim, 436-39. 


Glanvill, Joseph. ‘‘Plus Ultra, or The Progress and Advancement 
of Knowledge Since the Days of Aristotle’’ (1668). A Facsimile 
Reproduction. Introduction by Jackson I. Cope. Gainesville, 
Fla. : Scholars Facsimiles and Reprints, 1958. Pp. xvi + 149 [7]. 


William Godwin 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘Godwin’s Library Catalogue.’’ Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Bulletin, x (1958), 27-29. 


Unspecific ‘‘appreciation’’ of Godwin’s manuscript catalog of 1817. 


Cruttwell, Patrick. ‘‘On Caleb Williams.’’ Hudson Review, x1 
(1958), 87-95. 


A plea for a new edition. 


Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘‘Coleridge and Godwin on the Communi- 
cation of Truth.’’ MP, tv (1958), 170-77. 
Borrowings from Godwin’s Enquiry concerning Political Justice in Coleridge’s 
essay ‘‘ ‘On the Communication of Truth,’ included in the first edition of the 
Friend’’ (1809). 
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Oliver Goldsmith 
(See also Lucas in Section IV above) 


Dahl, Curtis. ‘‘Patterns of Disguise in The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 
ELH, xxv (1958), 90-104. 


Demsbolton, John. ‘‘ Definition of ‘Berserk.’’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 


127. 
Cites, among other works, Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 


Friedman, Arthur, ‘‘The First Edition of Goldsmith’s Bee, No. 1.’’ 
SB, x1 (1958), 255-59. 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘The Family-Wanderer Theme in Goldsmith.’’ 
ELH, xxv (1958), 181-93. 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘A Goldsmith Essay in the ‘Complete Magazine.’ 
Né&Q, ccm (1958), 465-66. 
Further proof of Goldsmith’s connection with the Universal Museum and 
Complete Magazine (cf. PQ, Xxxvil, 334). 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘Notes on Three Goldsmith Attributions.’’ N&Q, 
com (1958), 24-26 
Accepts essay ‘‘On the Different Schools of Music’’ (British Magazine, 
Feb., 1760); rejects ‘‘A Parallel between Mrs. Vincent and Miss Brent’’ 
(4bid., June, 1760) and review of Thomas Francklin (Critical Review, June, 
1759) attributed to Goldsmith by R. 8. Crane in CBEL. 


” 


Hopkins, Robert H. ‘‘ ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ A Puzzler to the 
Critic.’”’ N&Q, com (1958), 113-14. 


Southey’s characterization of the imperceptive review in The Monthly 
Review (1766). 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The First Editions of The Good Natur’d Man 
and She Stoops to Conquer.’’ SB, x1 (1958), 133-42. 


Wardle, Ralph M. Oliver Goldsmith. Lawrence: University of 
Kansas Press, 1957. Pp. [x] + 330. 

Rev. (critically) by Boris Ford in Spectator, July 4, pp. 24-25; by Morris 
Golden in MLN, Lxxul, 442-44; briefly by Calhoun Winton in College English, 
XX, 151-52; in Listener, LIX, 627; in TLS, March 28, p. 170; briefly in Yale 
Review, xtvul, No. 2, pp. xvii-xx. 

Mr. Wardle’s Oliver Goldsmith is ‘‘the first attempt at a scholarly biography 
published in the twentieth century.’’ It is, in fact, the only biography since 
Prior’s, in 1837, that can lay claim to being scholarly at all. Such a book has 
been long over-due. Twentieth-century sadlies have added a considerable body 
of new fact about Goldsmith’s life and literary career to Prior’s basic account. 
Mr. Wardle has canvassed these materials thenonghiy and intelligently, and 
the scholar using his book may do so with confidence that all the known facts 
about Goldsmith are here collected. The book is adequately documented, and 
the text is accurate, and all-but-free of typographical errors. Mr. Wardle 
writes clearly and entertainingly about his subject, and the masses of detailed 
information are adroitly woven in. A reader with no specialized interest in 
Goldsmith may object to the amount of space devoted to Goldsmith ’s voluminous 
hack-work and his complicated entanglements with the booksellers. These are, 
however, an essential part of the story. Without this relentless, and sometimes 
- dious, exposure of Goldsmith’s debts and dodges, one would miss the full ironic 

— of his too-early death at the height of his fame—hastened, as Johnson 

1 knew, by ‘‘uneasiness of mind.’’ Wardle’s account, objective as it is, 
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lends a higher reality and pathos to Goldsmith’s career than his sentimental 
biographers could evoke. 

The plan of the book is simple. The introductory chapter canvasses the 
‘‘anomaly’’ of Goldsmith’s character. Thereafter it proceeds chronologically, 
and ends with a summary chapter, ‘‘A Very Great Man,’’ in which an assess- 
ment of his character and his literary genius is attempted. 

It is perhaps captious to raise objections to such a solid biographical achieve- 
ment, but the fact remains that on the interpretative and critical level the book 
fails to attain the same level of excellence as it does on the factual. Mr. Wardle’s 
interpretation of Goldsmith’s volatile, gregarious, sensitive nature, and his 
faulty but lovable character, is fair and balanced enough, but adds nothing to 
what has already been said, by better pens than Wardle’s. It seems late in the 
day to debate the oft-canvassed problem of the ‘‘anomaly’’ of his character— 
whether he was a fool in conversation on purpose to raise a laugh, or a fool in 
truth, whether he was as envious as his associates believed him to be, or whether 
his envious remarks were jokes which mis-fired, etc. Mr. Wardle’s conclusions 
implicitly rest on Johnson’s and Reynolds’s perceptive analyses, which might 
have been accepted in the first place. Goldsmith’s serious faults of character 
Wardle acknowledges and accepts, though some of them he debates and qualifies 
with troublesome indecision. 

The book disappoints also as literary criticism and intellectual history. 
Wardle is so much interested in Goldsmith’s hack-work that he inflates its 
literary importance, and actually claims as an ingredient of Goldsmith’s great- 
ness that, though he was ignorant in matters of fact, ‘‘he knew where to find 
information when he wanted it.’’ The great pieces, on which Goldsmith’s fame 
legitimately rests, are amateurishly and sei analyzed. Wardle briefly lists 
Goldsmith ’s ‘‘romantic’’ tendencies in The Deserted Village, as if he had 
copied them from a text-book, and drops the subject. Goldsmith’s ambiguous 
but important connection with the sentimentalism of his age is neither explored 
nor mentioned. One feels throughout the book a lack of real acquaintance with 
eighteenth-century intellectual history. Wardle asserts originality for many 
of Goldsmith’s ideas and attitudes which were certainly not original, such as 
the desirability of originality itself, a concern for the common man, and the 
belief that literature should give pleasure as well as instruct. One might argue 
that Goldsmith’s idea of what would give pleasure was original to himself. 
But the claim that the theory itself was original is naive, since it goes back as 
far as Aristotle, and Johnson had been espousing it vigorously since the time 
of The Rambler. 

One of the book’s most regrettable flaws is Mr. Wardle’s apparent lack of 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, and his failure to perceive Johnson’s pervasive 
influence on Goldsmith’s ideas. We may track Goldsmith in Johnson’s snow 
at every turn. The only point of influence which Wardle notes is that Goldsmith 
borrowed his ideas on how to write biography from him. 

It seems unnecessary to claim for Goldsmith’s intuitive genius the dignity of 
independent thought. If Mr. Wardle had taken seriously enough Johnson’s 
twice-repeated testimony that Goldsmith ‘‘had made up his mind about 
nothing,’’ ‘‘had no settled notions on any subject’’ he might have refrained 
from making such a claim.—_ KATHARINE C. BALDERSTON. 


Thomas Gray 
(See also Roberts in Section IV above) 


Ketton-Cremer, R[obert] W. Thomas Gray. London: Longmans 
for the British Council and the National Book League, 1958. 
Pp. 31. 


Mackerness, E. D. ‘‘The Progress of an Italophile: Thomas Gray 
and Music.’’ Italian Studies, xm (1957), 99-109. 


Roberts, Mark. ‘‘ A Note on Gray’s Elegy.’’ English Studies, xxxrx 
(1958), 251-56. 
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Diktion.’’ Neophilologus, xim (1958), 216-22. 


William Hamilton of Bangour 


Bushnell, Nelson S. William Hamilton of Bangour, Poet and 


Jacobite. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 334-35. 
Rev. briefly by James Fergusson in EHR, Lxxiu, 531; in TLS, Jan. 24, p. 46. 


Thomas Hobbes 
(See also John Eachard) 


Peters, Richard. Hobbes. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 373; xxxvu, 335. 
Rev. by Dorothea Krook in Philosophy, xxxul, 172-75; by A. G. Wernham 
in Philosophical Quarterly, vi, 365-71. 


Stewart, J. B. ‘‘Hobbes among the Crities.’’ Political Science 
Quarterly, uxxm (1958), 547-65. 


Discussion of recent interpretations of Hobbes’s political theory. 


Warrender, Howard. The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: His 
Theory of Obligation. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 336. 

Rev. by William H. Bernhardt in Journal of Religion, xxxvu, 138-39; by 
J. W. Gough in EHR, ixxut, 492-94; by Helmut Kuhn in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, cccxy (Jan., 1958), 153-54; 
by Arthur A. North in Thought, xxx, 147-49; by M. Vanhoutte in Revue 
philosophique, tv1, 518-20. 


Thomas Holcroft 


Morgan, Stewart S. ‘‘The Damning of Holcroft’s Knave or Not? 
and O’Keefe’s She’s Eloped.’’ HLQ, xxm (1958), 51-62. 


Democratic and humanitarian sentiments in Holcroft’s play of 1798 caused 
opposition; similarities in John O’Keefe’s play five months later caused 
considerable censorship of the latter, which nevertheless failed for similar 
reasons. 


John Hughes 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘ Hughes’s Source for The Siege of Damascus.’’ 


HLQ, xxi (1958), 362-66. 

Vol. I of Simon Ockley’s The History of the Saracens (1708), based on a 
romantic and unreliable Arabic manuscript. Gibbon used the same material, 
but in at least one episode drew from his recollection of Hughes’s play rather 
than from Ockley. 


David Hume 
(See also George Berkeley) 


Basson, A[nthony] H. David Hume. Harmondsworth and Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 183. 


Bongie, Laurence L. ‘‘David Hume and the Official Censorship 
of the ‘Ancien Régime.’’’ French Studies, xm (1958), 234-46. 


Cohen, Ralph. ‘‘David Hume’s Experimental Method and the 
Theory of Taste.’’ ELH, xxv (1958), 270-87. 
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Hume, David. An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. 
Edited with an Introduction by Charles W. Hendel. New York: 


Liberal Arts Press, 1955. Pp. lvi + 198. 
Rev. by William H. Halberstadt in Mind, txvu, 416-19. 


Hume, David. An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. 
With a Supplement: A Dialogue. Edited with an Introduction 
by Charles W. Hendel. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. 


Pp. lxiv + 158. 
Paperback edition with bibliography. Rev. by William H. Halberstadt in 
Mind, Lxvu, 416-19; by M. Roshwald in Ethics, yxvut, 147-49. 


Leuz, John W. ‘‘Hume’s Defense of Causal Inference.’’ JHI, 
xix (1958), 559-67. 


A re-examination of ‘‘the precise sense in which Hume defended causal 
beliefs’’ and ‘‘the natural character which provides the grounds for their 
defense.’ 


Meyer, Paul H. ‘‘ Voltaire and Hume as Historians: A Comparative 
Study of the Essai sur les moeurs and the History of England.’’ 
PMLA, utxxmi (1958), 51-68. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Hume at La Fléche, 1735: An Un- 
published Letter.’’ Texas Studies in English, xxxvm (1958), 
30-33. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Hume, Exposé Succinct.’’ Book Collector, 
vi (1958), 190. 


On the order of two editions of the Exposé succinct de la contestation entre 
M. Hume et M. Rousseau. 


Vlachos, Georges. Essai sur la politique de Hume. Athens: Institut 
Francais; Paris: Domat-Montchrestien, 1955. Pp. 250. 


Weston, John C., Jr. ‘‘A Fragment of a New Letter by David 
Hume in Defense of His ‘History of England.’’’ Nd&Q, oom 
(1958), 476-77. 

Appears in a footnote of the Dublin edition (1786) of John Curry’s An 

Historical and Critical Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland (1775). 


Francis Hutcheson 


Dickie, George. ‘‘An Examination of Hutcheson’s Alleged Emotiv- 
ism.’’ Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 
xxvi (1958), 55-73. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also Lucas and Roberts in Section IV above) 


Bate, Walter Jackson. The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. 1955. 
Cf. PQ, xxxv, 302-04; xxxvi1, 376; xxxvu, 337. 
Rev. (with another work) by J. C. Bryce in RES, new ser., 1x, 217-20. 
Bennett, Hiram R. ‘‘Samuel Johnson, Churehman.’’ Anglican 
Theological Review, xu (1958), 301-09. 


General discussion drawing largely on Boswell’s Life. 
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Bernard, F. V. ‘‘The Dreaded Spy of London.’’ Nd&Q, com 
(1958), 398-99. 


Johnson’s portrait of ‘‘Thales’’ in London and Richard Savage’s reputation 
as a spy for Pope. 


Bloom, Edward A. Samuel Johnson in Grub Street. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvul, 337-38. 
Rev. by S. C. Roberts in MLR, tui, 567-68; by Henry Ladd Smith in 
Journalism Quarterly, Xxxxv, 234; briefly by Calhoun Winton in College English, 
xx, 60; in TLS, April 11, p. 196. 


Fisher, Marvin. ‘‘The Pattern of Conservatism in Johnson’s 
Rasselas and Hawthorne’s Tales.’’ JHI, xrx (1958), 173-96. 


Fox, Robert C. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, Bishop Wilkins, and the Sub- 
marine.’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 364, 368. 
Rambler, No. 105, and Wilkins’ Mathematicall Magick (1648). 


Graham, W. H. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Opera.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 
4, 1958, p. 183. 
His comparison of Erse song to Italian opera. 
Graham, W. H. ‘‘Dr. Johnson in Seotland.’’ Contemporary Re- 
view, cxcm (1958), 78-82. 
A popular article. 


Greany, Helen T. ‘‘Johnson and the Institutes.’’ Nd&Q, ccm 
(1958), 445. 


Loose parallels between Quintilian and the Rambler. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Johnson and the ‘Harleian Miscellany.’’’ Nd&Q, 


com (1958), 304-06. 
Argues that the prefaces in Vol. III signed with ‘‘J’’ are Johnson’s. 


Johnson, Samuel. Diaries, Prayers, and Annals. Edited by E. L. 
McAdam, Jr. with Donald and Mary Hyde. (The Yale Edition 
of the Works of Samuel Johnson, Vol. I.) Yale University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xxii+ 461. 


Rev. briefly in Yale Review, xiv, No. 1, pp. vi-viii. 

This compendious miscellany, first intended as an independent volume, has 
been drawn into the definitive Yale edition of Johnson’s works, and takes its 
place as volume I of that project. Surprise has been expressed that these 
intimate writings should precede the formal monuments and letters, but this 
must be the attitude of conservative minds who prefer routine to vitality and 
reason. In the fullness of this subjective material one has a more complete 
introduction to all of Johnson’s mind than one can find even in Boswell’s 
Life and its extensions or imitations. To know Johnson in a newly complete 
record of his inner struggles of senses and spirit, of his eagerness for experience, 
his voracious reading, his endless charities—even of his petty moments and 
extended illnesses—is to be better prepared than one has been hitherto for 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, The Lives of the Poets, and his understanding 
of Shakespeare. 

In these pages for the first time the reader has the very early and very late 
diaries found among the Malahide papers, and several prayers not before 
printed. These are added to the already known autobiographical sketches, 
travel notes, reading lists, accounts, and medical records. The result is a 
fragmentary but convincing history. Of equal value with the text is the 
editorial labor which has been devoted to transcribing anew, collating, 
correcting, and completing what earlier editors had printed, not a little of 
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which had been so bowdlerized and truncated as to defeat Johnson’s original 
intent. 

To give a sense of continuity through the fragments themselves and the 
considerable lapses of time which occur among them, the editors have sub- 
mitted all the materials to chronological arrangement, mingling all the forms 
of expression for one time and proceeding to further minglings. The scholar 
may thus follow Johnson’s development distinctly and rapidly for the first 
time, but the general reader may be as much confused as aided by the mélange 
of changing dates and forms of expression. Aware of this oc An difficulty, 
the editors endeavor toward something like coherence by omitting the clutter 
of foot-notes; they supply instead a continuous commentary running at the 
lower halves of the pages. It is composed of a linking narrative (or translation 
of Johnson’s Latin entries) and the items usually relegated to foot-notes, such 
as identification of persons and place-names, reference to sources, parallel 
passages, and editorial correction and observation. 

This flowing accompaniment to text is a new device, and not—in the 
a format—a wholly happy one. The pages are handsome in appearance, 

ut the two halves are so like in type font and spacing that the eye runs from 
one to the other too readily as continuous matter, in spite of a partial line of 
demarcation at mid-page. Time, enjoyment, patience are worn down too much 
in turning back too often for rational connection. The effort to provide com- 
plete sequences in the commentary, also, becomes a compulsion to omit nothing, 
and this grows upon the editorial mind: at about page 100 of the volume there 
begin to occur needless repetitions of date or place in both main text and 
accompaniment, and by page 200 there are often whole passages of identical 
phrasing, almost word for word in text and commentary. 

The items of information suitable for foot-note entries are run into the 
paragraphs of comment without clear line reference, so that one frequently 
is obliged to hunt them down—a deterrent to the student’s rapid use and the 
general reader’s pleasure. There are among these data innumerable dis- 
coveries and corrections, possible through the editors’ fresh transcription and 
collation; many of them have a quality of small scholarly miracle, which is 
cause for gratitude and felicitation. But many times the entries are curiously 
uneven: identification may be considerably labored, and parallels so scrupu- 
lously given as to offer the original source and all editors who have used it; 
yet interpretation or tracing of an idea may be tangential or fanciful. For 
instance, Johnson’s reading of Sir William Temple on Good Friday produces 
an allusion to the Life of Johnson in which he recommends Temple to Boswell 
as a model of style; Shebbeare being angry on a day, it is assumed that as he 
had recently been granted a pension, he may be annoyed that it is late in 
arriving; Johnson’s autobiographical sketches are said to be in all probability 
influenced by Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Thrale because he wrote them in the years 
coincident with his courting the first and meeting the second. 

Omissions among these notes are surprising. Identification of the Methodist 
whom Johnson took home with him from church but would not ask to dinner, 
is carried along at some length; but one Gilpin is placed as ‘‘son of the 
author of several books on English scenery.’’ (True, Christopher Hussey’s 
work on the picturesque is out of print, and Gilpin is not too easily found 
nowadays. Still . . .) Far too little attention, in fact, is given to the rich 
passages in the Welsh journal dealing with the sublime and beautiful, or with 
Johnson’s frank delight in scenes reminiscent of the old romances. There is 
no reference here to the passage in the Life which admits his love for the old 
tales, yet his glee at finding a castle which surpassed his expectations (p. 104) 
instantly brings the allusion to mind. Nor is there any note as to his views on 
plantations formal and romantic (pp. 183, 202-03, 211, 218). Against Johnson’s 
surprising entry on an artificial ruin one finds a quotation from Walpole, and 
the visit to Leasowes brings up a reference to Johnson’s life of Shenstone; that 
is all the editors give concerning the steadily rising wave of romantically 
composed landscape and the Rambler’s share in it, or the unadmitted balance 
between the Gothic and the regular in his tastes. A nearly comparable dis- 
appointment is met in the passages on ecclesiastical and domestic architecture 
and furnishing in the French journal. 
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Johnson’s verbal usage receives greater care, as in the note on guard as 
‘‘edging,’’ with meticulous reference to the Dictionary. It is only odd that 
in the excellent statement on the debated use of convert in Johnson’s last 
prayer there is no reference beyond the Dictionary. Elsewhere the editors have 
shown a sound grasp of Johnson’s familiarity with the Book of Common 
Prayer; here they overlook the General Absolution of the Morning Service, 
which clarifies his definition and his phrasing in petition: ‘‘ Almighty God... 
who desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live... .’’ 


In spite of these negative remarks, the editors deserve warm thanks for their 
generous gathering and for their workmanlike aids to investigation. The chron- 
ological list of manuscripts and printed sources, with their present habitats, and 
the 39 pages of person-subject-allusion index, make the volume an excellent work- 
ing instrument. It is not in a spirit of relentless nagging that one hopes a second 
edition may give a prefatory list of Johnson’s regularly employed symbols for 
repeated entries on health and habits. If the editors be chidden for leaving 
some services undone, these also should be remembered with gratitude: in both 
production and omission the volume offers good soil for future studies and 
discussions.—MARGERY BAILEY. 


Johnson, Samuel. Notes to Shakespeare. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Arthur Sherbo. Vol. III: Tragedies. (Augustan Re- 
print Society, Publication Nos. 71-73.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1958. 


Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the Public Ledger: A Small 
Addition to the Canon.’’ SB, x1 (1958), 252-55. 
Notice concerning the Public Ledger in Universal Chronicle, Jan. 5-12, 1760. 


Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘The ‘Paradise’ in Abyssinia and the ‘Happy 
Valley’ in Rasselas.’’ MP, tv1 (1958), 10-16. 


Miner, Earl Roy. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, Mandeville, and ‘Publick Bene- 
fits.’’’ HLQ, xxi (1958), 159-66. 


Emphasizes Johnson’s divergence from Mandeville. 


Pearson, Hesketh. Johnson and Boswell: The Story of Their Lives. 
London: Heinemann ; New York: Harper, 1958. Pp. viii + 390; 
16 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 14, p. 654. 


Ricks, C. B. ‘‘Wolsey in The Vanity of Human Wishes.’’ MLN, 
Lxxin (1958), 563-68. 
Johnson ‘‘ may have had in mind the attacks made upon Sir Robert Walpole by 
comparisons with both Wolsey and Sejanus [in Juvenal’s original].’’ 


Ruhe, Edward. ‘‘Birch, Johnson, and Elizabeth Carter: An 
Episode of 1738-39.’’ PMLA, txxim (1958), 491-500. 


Sherbo, Arthur. Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare. 1956. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 378-79 ; xxxvu, 340. 

Rev. by Georges A. Bonnard in Hrasmus, x1, 43-45; by M. R. Ridley in RES, 
new ser., IX, 91-93; by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., in MLN, Lxxml, 214-17. See also 
a rejoinder by Sherbo in Shakespeare Quarterly, Ix, 433, in answer to Arthur M. 
Eastman’s ‘‘In Defense of Dr. Johnson,’’ Shakespeare Quarterly, vil (1957), 
493-500. 
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Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Sanguine Expectations: Dr. Johnson’s Shake- 
speare.’’ Shakespeare Quarterly, rx (1958), 426-28. 


On emendations Johnson had made before 1756. 


Sledd, James H., and Gwin J. Kolb. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 
1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 308-10; xxxvi, 379; xxxvu, 341. 
Rev. (with another work) by J. C. Bryce in RES, new ser., rx, 217-20. 


Tucker, Susie I. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, Mediaevalist.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 
20-24. 
Johnson’s sympathy for things medieval, despite his rejection of literary 
fakers like Macpherson. 


White, Eric W. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Opera.’’ Letter in TLS, 


Mar. 28, 1958, p. 169. 
Further comment by W. H. Graham, TLS, Apr. 4, 1958, p. 183. 


Sir William Jones 


Cannon, Garland H. ‘‘Sir William Jones’s Persian Linguisties.’’ 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, uxxvm (1958), 262-73. 


** Junius”’ 


Bowyer, T. H. A Bibliographical Examination of the Earliest 


Editions of the ‘‘ Letters of Junius.’’ 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 341. 
Rev. by Philip Gaskell in Library, 5th ser., x11, 72-73; by William B. Todd 
in JEGP, tvu, 346-47; in TLS, June 20, p. 352. 


William Kenrick 
Fussell, Paul F., Jr. ‘‘William Kenrick, Eighteenth-Century 


Seourge and Critic.’’ Journal of the Rutgers University 
library, xx (1957), 42-49. 


Francis Kirkman 


Cameron, W. J. ‘‘ Francis Kirkman’s ‘The Wits’ 1672-1673 ; Further 
Notes.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 147-50. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 341. 


Gerard Langbaine 
(See Charles Gildon) 


Charles Leslie 
(See Henry Sacheverell) 


Sir Roger L’Estrange 


Allen, C. G. ‘‘Roger L’Estrange.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 11, 1958, 
». 195. 
Bibliography of L’Estrange his Apology. 
Matthew Gregory Lewis 


Guthke, Karl S. Englische Vorromantik und deutscher Sturm und 
Drang. M. G. Lewis’ Stellung in der Geschichte der deutsch- 
englischen Literaturbeziehungen. (Palaestra, Vol. 223.) Gat- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 231. 
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Guthke, Karl S. ‘‘Some Unidentified Early English Translations 
from Herder’s Volkslieder.’?’ MLN, uxxm (1958), 52-56. 
On two ballads, illustrating ‘‘the outstanding role of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis . . . in the introduction of Johann Gottfried Herder into England. ’’ 


George Lillo 


Virtanen, Reino. ‘‘Camus’ Le Malentendu and Some Analogues.’’ 
Comparative Literature, x (1958), 232-40. 
Includes comment on Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity. See corr. by Maria Kosko, 
ibid., 376-77. 


John Locke 
(See also Jonathan Swift) 


Cranston, Maurice. John Locke: A Biography. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvul, 342. 

Rev. by Edward G. Ballard in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
xvi, 551-52; by C. D. Broad in Mind, Lxvu, 548-54; by Byrum E. Carter in 
Indiana Magazine of History, tiv, 308-09; by J. B. Coates in Contemporary 
Review, cxXcill, 220-21; briefly by J. W. Gough in EHR, txxmi, 161-62; (with 
another work) by Thomas J. Higgins in New Scholasticism, xxx, 501-05; by 
T. W. Hutchison in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., XI, 323-24; by Henry 
Kenney in Manuscripta, ti, 114-15; briefly by W. T. Laprade in South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Lv1, 275; briefly by David Ogg in Philosophy, xxx1m, 177-78; (with 
another work) by H. W. Stephenson in Hibbert Journal, ivi, 205-07; by John W. 
Yolton in Philosophical Review, Lxvil, 554-57; by Perez Zagorin in AHR, Lxm1, 
398-99. 


Dewhurst, Kenneth. ‘‘Locke and Sydenham on the Teaching of 
Anatomy.’’ Medical History, nu, (1958), 1-12. 


Johnston, Charlotte. ‘‘Locke’s Examination of Malebranche and 
John Norris.’’ JHI, x1x (1958), 551-58. 

Argues that the Examination, like Locke’s Remarks upon Some of Mr. Norris’s 
Books and the unpublished ‘‘J L to Mr Norris,’’ was written ‘‘to expose the 
absurdity of the Idealist philosophy . . . and in so doing to aim a blow at Norris, 
who had criticized the Hssay from this Malebranchean standpoint.’’ The 
main stimulus for the papers is thus found in Locke’s personal relationships 
with Norris. 

Locke, John. ‘‘The Reasonableness of Christianity,’’ with ‘‘A Dis- 
course of Miracles’’ and part of ‘‘A Third Letter Concerning 
Toleration.’’ Edited, Abridged, and Introduced by I. T. Ramsey. 
(Library of Modern Religious Thought.) London: Black; Stan- 


ford University Press, 1958. Pp. 102. 
Rev. briefly by H. F. Lovell Cocks in Congregational Quarterly, xxxvi, 269; 
briefly in TLS, Aug. 15, p. 463. 


Romanell, Patrick. ‘‘Locke and Sydenham: A Fragment on Small- 
pox (1670).’’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine, xxxn (1958), 
293-321. 

Locke’s holograph notes toward a preface to a projected work by Sydenham. 

The article discusses Locke’s medical experience as background for his philo- 

sophic method. 


Strauss, Leo. ‘‘Locke’s Doctrine of Natural Law.’’ American 
Political Science Review, tur (1958), 490-501. 
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Wishy, Bernard. ‘‘John Locke and the Spirit of ’76.’’ Political 
Science Quarterly, uxxm (1958), 413-25. 


Yolton, John W. John Locke and the Way of Ideas. 1956. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 343. 

Rev. by Richard I. Aaron in Philosophy, xxxm, 175-76; by 8S. A. Grave in 
Philosophical Quarterly, vill, 282-83; by John Linnell in Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, Xix, 256-57; by D. J. O’Connor in Philosophical 
Review, LXvul, 269-71; briefly by William 8. Snyder in Personalist, xxx1x, 66; 
briefly by W. von Leyden in Mind, Lxvu, 281-82. 

Yolton, John W. ‘‘Locke on the Law of Nature.’’ Philosophical 
Review, uxvm (1958), 477-98. 

An article of unusual interest; in part a refutation of Leo Strauss’s inter- 

pretation of Locke in Natural Right and History (Chica;;o, 1953). 


George, Lord Lyttelton 
‘Olney, Clark. ‘‘Luey Revisited.’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 538-40. 


Wordsworth’s Lucy poems may be indebted to Lyttelton’s Monody in memory 
of his wife, Lucy Fortesque. 
James Macpherson 
(See Greenacre in Section IV above) 


Bernard Mandeville 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 


Die Bienenfabel. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von Otto Bobertag, 


Dorothea Bassenge und Friedrich Bassenge. (Philosophische 
Biicherei, Band 13.) Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 373. 
Rev. by Joachim Krehayn in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik, v1, 
73-79. 


Martin Martin 


Emery, F. V. ‘‘Martin Martin (?1660-1719), Naturalist.”’ N&Q, 
ccm (1958), 109-11. 


New material on the author of the Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land (1703). 


Andrew Marvell 


Brant, Robert L. ‘‘Hawthorne and Marvell.’’ American [ttera- 
ture, xxx (1958), 366. 

Points to Marvell’s ‘‘The Unfortunate Lover 
last line in The Scarlet Letter. 


’? as a possible source of the 


Davison, Dennis. ‘‘Notes on Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress.’ ’’ 
N&Q, com (1958), 521. 


Dunean-Jones, E. E. ‘‘New Allusions to Marvell.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
June 20, 1958, p. 345. 


Evidence Marvell arrived in France as early as Jan. 26, 1656. 


Hyman, Lawrence W. ‘‘Marvell’s Garden.’’ ELH, xxv (1958), 
13-22. 
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Hyman, Lawrence W. ‘‘Politics and Poetry in Andrew Marvell.’’ 
PMLA, utxxtm (1958), 475-79. 


Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Marvell’s Grasshoppers.’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 


108-09. 
Disagrees with the argument of Joan Grundy (ibid., ccm, 142) that Marvell 
systematically exploited Biblical allusions in ‘‘ Upon Appleton House.’’ 


Lord, George de F. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (4): Two 
New Poems by Marvell.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public 
Inbrary, ux (1958), 551-70. 

Arguments for Marvell’s authorship of second and third Advice to a Painter. 

Press, John. Andrew Marvell. London: Longmans for the British 
Council and the National Book League, 1958. Pp. 42. 


Rev. by Pierre Legouis in Etudes anglaises, X1, 252-53. 


Putney, Rufus. ‘‘ ‘Our Vegetable Love’: Marvell and Burton.’’ 
Studies in Honor of T. W. Baldwin. Ed. Don Cameron Allen. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. 220-28. 


Robbins, Caroline. ‘‘A Marvell Letter.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 19, 
1958, p. 737. 
Letter of Jan. 5, 1670-71, to Sir Henry Thompson, in the Library of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


Saveson, J. E. ‘‘ Marvell’s ‘On a Drop of Dew.’ ’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 
287-90. 


Critical analysis. 


Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘The Date of Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress.’ ’’ 
Corr. in TLS, Oct. 31, 1958, p. 625. 
Argues for 1653; see E. E. Duncan-Jones, Dec. 5, p. 705, for arguments for 
1646. 


Skelton, Robin. ‘‘Rowland Watkins and Andrew Marvell.’’ N&Q, 
ecu (1958), 531-32. 
Parallels between Watkins’s Flamma sine Fumo or Poems without Fictions 
(1662) and Marvell. 


Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Nymph Complaining for the Death of 
Her Faun’: Sources versus Meaning.’’ MLQ, xrx (1958), 231-43. 


Wall, L. N. ‘‘Andrew Marvell of Meldreth.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 
399-400. 


A possible record of Marvell’s grandfather, indicating that he moved his 
family from Meldreth to Hull after defaulting on Charles I’s ‘‘ forced loan.’’ 


Wall, L. N. ‘‘A Note on Marvell’s Letters.’’ N&Q, com (1958), 111. 


William Melmoth 
(See also James Boswell) 


Cronin, Grover, Jr., and Paul A. Doyle. ‘‘Two Letters of William 


Melmoth.’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 298-300. 
Reprinted from MSS. in the British Museum. 
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James Burnet, Lord Monboddo 


Sherwin, Oscar. ‘‘A Man with a Tail—Lord Monboddo.’’ Journal 
of the History of Medicine, xm (1958), 435-68. 


Summary of his career and of the controversy over his theory of man’s 
development. 


Elizabeth Montagu 


Harmsen, Tyrus G. ‘‘Elizabeth Montagu.’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 88. 
Her papers in the Huntington Library since 1925. 


Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘Elizabeth Montague: Her Letters.’’ N&Q, 
ccur (1958), 182. 
Reply to a query. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(See also Henry Fielding) 


Halsband, Robert. The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 1956. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 383-85 ; xxxvu, 344. 

Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, new ser., 1x, 216-17; by Bernhard Fabian in 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, cxcv, 204; by Arthur Sherbo 
in MLN, Lxxi, 125-29; by Donald T. Torchiana in Italica, xxxv, 62-69; by 
J. Voisine in Revue de littérature comparée, xxxt1, 128-30. 


Oppel, Horst. ‘‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.’’ Die neueren 
Sprachen, 1958, pp. 97-102. 
Excellent commentary, inspired by Halsband’s Life. 


Henry Needler 


Williams, E. K. ‘‘New Lights on Henry Needler.’’ Library 
Chronicle (University of Pennsylvania), xxiv (1958), 21-36. 
Review of Needler’s career and significance, and a note on the discovery of 
two copies (Folger and Pennsylvania) of the rare first edition of his collected 
works (1724). 


Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle 


Grant, Douglas. Margaret the First: A Biography of Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, 1623-1673. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvl, 387; xxxvu, 344. 

Rev. by R. C. Bald in University of Toronto Quarterly, xxv, 464-66. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Craig, Sir John. ‘‘Isaac Newton—Crime Investigator.’’ Nature, 
cLxxx (1958), 149-52. 
As master of the mint, Newton investigated counterfeiters, bringing about 
100 to prison in London alone. 


Guerlac, Henry. ‘‘ Newton’s Changing Reputation in the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ Carl Becker’s ‘‘Heavenly City’’ Revisited. Ed. 
Raymond O. Rockwood. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 3-26. 


Argues against Becker’s view of prevailing Newtonian philosophy in the 
Enlightenment, pointing out that Descartes’ physics as well as his rationalism 
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were more prominent during the first third of the century, and that the emphasis 
on experiment and observation later in the century marks a drift away from 
Newton. The footnotes give a convenient listing of recent studies. 


Isaac Newton’s Papers & Letters on Natural Philosophy and Related 
Documents. Edited, with a General Introduction, by I. Bernard 
Cohen, assisted by Robert E. Schofield. Harvard University 


Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 501. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 21, p. 666, and in leading art., ‘‘ Newton Today,’’ p. 673. 


Murdoch, Ruth T. ‘‘Newton and the French Muse.’’ JHI, xx 
(1958), 323-34. 
A ‘‘French footnote’’ to Miss Nicolson. 
John O’ Keefe 
(See Thomas Holcroft) 
Thomas Otway 
Blakiston, Noel. ‘‘Otway’s Friend.’’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 15, 1958, 
. 459. 
an account of the murder of John Blakiston. 


Hauser, David R. ‘‘Otway Preserved: Theme and Form in Venice 
Preserv’d.’’ SP, tv (1958), 481-93. 


Hughes, R. E. ‘‘ ‘Comic Relief’ in Otway’s ‘Venice Preserved.’ ”’ 
N&Q, ccm (1958), 65-66. 


Thomas Paine 


Aldridge, A. O. ‘‘Condorcet et Paine: leurs rapports intellectuels.’’ 
Revue de littérature comparée, xxxm (1958), 47-65. 


Bressler, Leo A. ‘‘ Peter Porcupine and the Bones of Thomas Paine.”’ 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History & Biography, Lxxxn (1958), 
176-85. 

The story of William Cobbett’s agitation in the early nineteenth century to 
convey Paine’s bones to England. 


Gimbel, Richard. Thomas Paine. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 388. 
Rev. briefly by A. Owen Aldridge in American Literature, xxvit1 (1957), 553. 


Robert Paltock 


Wilkins, A. N. ‘‘Robert Paltock and the Bishop of Chester.’’ N&Q, 


ccm (1958), 438-40. 
John Wilkins’ Mathematicall Magick (1648) and Paltock’s Peter Wilkins 
(1751) and interest in the art of flying. 


William Penn 


Thomas, Roger. ‘‘Letters of William Penn and Richard Baxter.’’ 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xvi (1958), 204-07. 
An attempt to establish the sequence of extant letters. 


Tolles, Frederick B., and E. Gordon Alderfer (eds.). The Witness 
of William Penn. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvmn, 345. 
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Rev. by Edwin B. Bronner in Pennsylvania History, xiv, 187-88; by Frank 
N. Jones in Maryland Historical Magazine, Li1, 193-94; by Alphonse B. Miller 
in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ccoxvi 
(May, 1958), 194; by Ola Elizabeth Winslow in William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd ser., Xv, 276-78. 


Samuel Pepys 
(See also Roberts in Section IV above) 


Hunt, Percival. Samuel Pepys in the Diary. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1958. Pp. [xii] + 178. 


Thomas Percy 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Evan Evans. Edited 
by Aneirin Lewis. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 346-47. 
Rev. by A. Johnston in MLR, Lit, 568-69; in TLS, May 30, p. 299. 


Smith, D. Nichol. ‘‘The Constance Meade Collection and the Uni- 
versity Press Museum.’’ Bodleian Library Record, v1 (1958), 
427-33. 

On Percy’s books and papers. 


Edward Phillips 


Hone, Ralph E. ‘‘New Light on the Milton-Phillips Family Re- 
lationship.’* HLQ, xx (1958), 63-75. 
Six deeds in the Shrewsbury Public Library from 1597 to 1644 dealing with 
affairs of the Phillips family. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also Berry in Section IV above) 
Aden, John M. ‘‘Texture and Structure in Pope: A Dissent.’’ 
College English, xtx (1958), 358. 


Comment on the article by Robert H. Zoellner listed below. 


Alpers, Paul J. ‘‘Pope’s To Bathurst and the Mandevillian State.’’ 
ELH, xxv (1958), 23-42. 


Baweutt, N. W. ‘‘More Echoes in Pope’s Poetry.’’ Ndé&Q, ccm 
(1958), 220-21. 


Parallels from Shakespeare, Dryden, Lady Winchilsea, and Prior. 


? 


Bluestone, Max. ‘‘The Suppressed Metaphor in Pope.’’ Essays in 


Criticism, vi (1958), 347-54. 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘The Importance of Pope’s Letters.’’ MP, ivr 
(1958), 55-59. 
Review article on Sherburn’s edition of the Correspondence, listed below. 


Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘An Annotated Volume from Pope’s Library.’’ 
N&Q, com (1958), 55-57. 
Concerned with a copy of A New Collection of Poems Relating to State 
Affairs (1705) in the British Museum, with attributions and identifications by 
Pope. See below Cameron, Chapple, and Tillotson. 
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Cameron, W. J. ‘‘Pope’s Annotations on ‘State Affairs’ Poems.’’ 
N&Q, com (1958), 291-94. 
Criticizes Boyce’s conclusions in note above, and presents some caveats in 
assessing the significance of Pope’s annotations. See Tillotson below. 


Chapple, J. A. V. ‘‘Dorset on Dorchester.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 294, 

Points out (as does Cameron, above, who cites its appearance in print in a 
collection of 1699) that the MS. stanza added to Dorset’s poem on the Countess 
of Dorchester in Pope’s copy of A New Collection of Poems relating to State 
Affairs (1705) appears in other MSS. as a variant. Hence Boyce’s tentative 
suggestion that it might be by Pope is unlikely. 


Crittenden, Walter M. ‘‘The Letters of Alexander Pope.’’ Person- 
alist, xxx1x (1958), 38-47. 

Da article on Sherburn’s edition of the Correspondence, which is listed 
Ow. 


Edwards, Thomas R., Jr., ‘‘The Colors of Fancy: An Image Cluster 
in Pope.’’ MLN, txxim (1958), 485-89. 
The ‘‘delusive and impermanent nature of the fancy and its ‘painting’ ’’ 
are expressed in a reiterated cluster of images. 


Edwards, Thomas R., Jr. ‘‘ Pope’s Dunciad, tv, 419-36.’’ Explicator, 
xvi, No. 8 (May, 1958), No. 50. 


Fabian, Bernhard. ‘‘German Echoes of a Famous Popean Line.’’ 


N&Q, com (1958), 18-20. 
Use of the opening couplet of the Essay on Man, II, by Lessing, Goethe, 
and Moritz. 


Felps, Irving Jettie. Pope’s Common Sense. (Master of Arts 
Thesis, University of Texas.) Boston: Meador, 1958. Pp. 123. 


Foxon, David. ‘‘Two Cruces in Pope Bibliography.’’ Special art. 
in TLS, Jan. 24, 1958, p. 52. 
The Hinman collating machine shows that the large folio is the first issue 
of the Essay on Man, as R. H. Griffith had argued, but does not demonstrate 
any priority of octavo over duodecimo for the Dunciad. 


Goldstein, Maleolm. Pope and the Augustan Stage. (Stanford 
Studies in Language and Literature, 17.) Stanford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xii+ 139. 

Mr. Goldstein recounts Pope’s direct participation (prologues, epilogues, 
and his part in Three Hours after Marriage), his generous activity as a con- 
sultant (commenting on or working over at least seventeen new MSS.), his 
relations with contemporary dramatists, and his general role as an evaluator 
of the dramatists, players, and theatrical productions of his age. But Mr. Gold- 
stein’s presentation of his central problem, Pope’s taste, suffers from over- 
simplification. Of Pope’s taste, he says, ‘‘ Much, if not all, of what he found 
enjoyable is insufferably dull today.’’ Evaluating neoclassic drama through the 
glass of Pope’s response is difficult enough without interpreting it in terms 
of modern taste. Mr. Goldstein’s treatment would have been aided by a 
better understanding of the period, as seen, for example, in Erich Auerbach’s 
remarks on neoclassic drama on pp. 337-47 of his Mimesis.—ArTHUR H. SCOUTEN. 


Maud, Ralph N. ‘‘Some Lines from Pope.’’ RES, new ser., x 
(1958), 146-51. 

Argues that the sixteen lines usually regarded as the suppressed conclusion 

of the ‘‘Coronation Epistle’’ (Twickenham Edition, viI, 232 ff.) do not 
belong to that poem. 
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Monk, Samuel Holt. ‘‘ ‘Die of a Rose’: Essay on Man, I, 199-200.’’ 
HLQ, xxi (1958), 359-61. 
Pope’s knowledge of Boyle’s ‘‘ Essays of the Strange Subtilty, Great Efficacy, 
and Determinate Nature of Effluviums’’ (1673) as well as reminiscences of 
Lady Winchilsea’s lines determined the couplet. 


Newton, Frances J. ‘‘Venice, Pope, T. S. Eliot, and D. H. Law- 
rence.’’ Nd&Q, com (1958), 119-20. 


Common attitudes toward Venice as a symbol of commercialism. 


The Correspondence of Alexander Pope. Edited by George Sher- 
burn. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 389-99; xxxvu, 348. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in the article listed above; by Walter M. Crittenden 
in the article listed above; by Aubrey Williams in RES, new ser., IX, 212-14. 


Rogers, Robert W. The Major Satires of Alexander Pope. 1955. 
Cf. PQ, xxxv, 321-22; xxxvi, 400; xxxvu, 349. 
Rev. by Norman Callan in RES, new ser., rx, 214-16; by James Sutherland 
in JEGP, tvu, 345-46. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘Letters of Alexander Pope, Chiefly to Sir 
William Trumbull.’’ RES, new ser., 1x (1958), 388-406. 


New letters, primarily from the papers of the Marquess of Downshire. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘New Anecdotes about Alexander Pope.’’ N&Q, 
ccm (1958), 343-49. 
From the unpublished correspondence of Sir William Trumbull. 


? 


Simon, Iréne. ‘‘Pope and the Fragility of Beauty.’’ Revue des 
langues vivantes, xxtv (1958), 377-94. 

Counters the argument that Pope was complacent by pointing out his per- 
vasive keen sense of the transitoriness of things. 


Siihnel, R. Homer und die englische Humanitat. Chapmans und 
Popes Ubersetzungskunst im Rahmen der huwmanistischen Tradi- 
tion. Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1958. Pp. 222. 

Existing studies of translations as a part of English literature ordinarily 
concentrate on a single work (Knight on Pope’s Iliad), a single translator 
(Lord on Chapman), or a single period (Matthiessen on the Elizabethans). 
They also can ordinarily be docketed according to one of two distinct labels: 
either critical-analytical (Knight) or historical-encyclopedic (Lathrop on trans- 
lations from the classics from 1477-1620). The critical-analytical type deals 
with single passages in the light of the unity of an entire work, the historical- 
encyclopedic with sources, influences, and parallels or contrasts among a 
number of works in the light of the unity of a given period. 

The outstanding merit of Professor Siihnel’s short but brilliant study is that 
by the firmness and soundness of its central conception it manages to overleap 
all the boundaries just charted. The topic is Homer in England from the 
middle ages to the present day; and unity is provided by two central chapters 
114 pages long which critically analyse and compare the two most successful 
and widely read English verse-translations of Homer yet produced, Chapman’s 
and Pope’s. 

A second merit of the book is the range of its author’s knowledge. Homer 
in England is seen against the background of Homer in Europe, English 
enthusiasm for Greco-Roman antiquity against the background of European 
enthusiasm. Like the art critic Malraux’s, Professor Siihnel’s imaginary 
museum has no walls. Does the eighteenth century (for example) produce a 
pre-romantic vision of a ballad-singing Homer? Professor Siihnel immediately 
adduces (p. 177) a parallel and contrast in Tasso’s Shreckgespenst of a beatnik, 
vagabond Homer two centuries earlier. Similarily, the conception of courtly 
decorum brought by Pope to his Jliad is illuminated by some remarks (p. 158) 
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about the tradition of Homer interpretation from Plato to the Ptolemaic com- 
mentators in Alexandrian Egypt. 

The scope of the book can be indicated by a brief summary of its contents. 
The first chapter (on the art of translation in Renaissance England) relates 
English humanism at the close of the middle ages to the European cultural 
situation generally; surveys the place of the classics in English literary and 
cultural life from the 15th to the 18th century; contrasts renaissance conceptions 
of translation with more recent ones; and discusses a whole series of specific 
translations from Hoby’s Courtier to Dryden’s Aeneid (interestingly compared 
to Douglas’s quasi-medieval version), both in the light of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century ideals and in that of modern criticism (Hopkins and Pound, 
for example, on Golding’s Ovid). 

Chapters II and ill compare Chapman and Pope. Chapter II (The Poet 
as Interpreter and Imitator) deals with the conscious intentions of the two 
translators, as deduced from their prefaces, notes, and modifications of Homer’s 
literal sense, as well as from the history of epic theory and criticism, in 
England and abroad, during the century that separates the versions. Chapter 
III (on Homer’s heroes) describes the translators’ results; the section on 
Chapman’s Odysseus and the comments (p. 152) on Pope’s defense of Hector’s 
flight from Achilles are especially fine. 

Chapter IV brings the story down to the present day. Central topics are 
Dr. Johnson’s defense of Pope’s Homer against the strictures of Bentley; the 
revival of interest in Chapman among such Romantics as Coleridge, Lamb, 
Keats, and Shelley; and Arnold’s participation in the lively Victorian con- 
troversy about Homeric translation. But this is by no means all. There is 
a section on the growth of the conception of Homeric originality in the late 
eighteenth century, both in England and Germany; another on the ideal of a 
Homer in prose (Butcher, Lang, Leaf, Myers, Butler, Lawrence, Rieu, Rouse, 
and others) ; and a third on Homer and the new doctrine of classicism preached 
in the twentieth century by Pound and Eliot. 

Précis cannot well do justice to Siihnel’s compressed, athletic, often witty 


book, which moves rapidly from topic to topic and idea to idea. Deeply rooted 
Pp ? P P y 
0o- 


in both German and Anglo-American scholarship, literary history, and criticism, 
it will have to be taken into account by future students of Chapman and Pope, 
and deserves an English translation without delay. Perhaps its greatest 
virtue is the author’s combination of sympathetic understanding of the purposes 
and achievements of great verse-translators with his keen appreciation of the 
necessarily limited, tentative, and provisional character of verse-translation 
itself. Thus he can mount a vigorous and detailed defense of both Chapman 
and Pope against the cavils of obtuse or mis-oriented scholars and critics; 
while at the same time his interest in Homer as a living poet and Homeric 
interpretation as a continuing enterprise remains vivid through all Homer’s 
metamorphoses from the versions of Salel and Hall to those in the Cantos of 
Pound.— WILLIAM FROST. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Pope and an Anonymous Epitaph.’’ Nd&Q, 
ccm (1958), 437-38. 
Agrees with Boyce, as opposed to Cameron (above), that the initials appended 
by Pope to an anonymous epitaph on p. 534 of A New Collection are ‘‘A. P.,’’ 
and thinks it possibly Pope’s poem. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. Pope and Human Nature. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 278. 
v. by G. S. Fraser in New Statesman, ivi, 569; by W. W. Robson in 
Spectator, Oct. 3, p. 452; in Listener, Lx, 573; in TLS, Nov. 28, p. 690. 
Having given us, twenty years ago, a most perceptive analysis of — 
poetic praxis, it was natural that Professor Tillotson should wish to amplify 
it with an account of his poet’s subject-matter. This he has now done, with an 
illustrative generosity that tends to make his book something between a classified 
anthology and a series of critical notes of varying length and elaboration. 
He himself compares the result to a stained-glass window; from which one 
gathers—since the window is contrasted with the effect of a ‘‘picture’’—that 
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it was more important to him to display his author’s ‘‘beauties’’ than to 

resent a synoptic view or a clearly articulated argument. But, as we already 
now, he has long read Pope with a curious and attentive eye and mind; and 
it may be that in his hands the method chosen has provided the most com- 
prehensively enlightening and pleasurable entrance into the study of Pope 
that exists today. This is not to recommend the method to less competent 
hands: it is loose and discursive, and depends for its success on the classically 
seasoned tact and knowledge and range of allusion of its employer. It may 
not be felt by the professional student of Pope or the 18th century that he 
comes away from the book with much that is new, or with a critical grasp of 
the poetry that he had earlier lacked. But that is partly owing to Tillotson’s 
former work. The reader can hardly fail to enjoy his tour through the 
Popean Gallery under the sympathetic and discriminating guidance of such a 
cicerone, and he is sure to come away with a sharpened awareness of the 
poet’s achievement. 

For this is no dogged tramp from room to room to look at the works in 
chronological order, proportioning our time to the relative importance of each 
masterpiece in turn. Rather, Tillotson follows an associative system, with the 
poet’s total product in mind, and leads us from detail to relevant detail, 
thematically developing significant aspects of Pope’s art and view of life by 
quoting comparable illustrations from all parts of the work. While he keeps 
our minds attentive to detail, his selection and unobtrusive comment are 
gradually revealing to us the Pope that he finds most exciting and rewarding. 
The multiplicity and variety of scattered bits and pieces do coalesce by 
association and are fused into a coherent and convincing total impression. 
And the commentary is always germane, cultivated, stimulating by its wide 
perspective. 

The rationale of the book is not immediately apparent from the table of 
contents, nor perhaps even, unless the reader is undulled by many academic 
dissertations, upon the perusal. But its order is perfectly reasonable and duly 
proportioned in its main divisions. The first quarter, consisting of four 
chapters, gives the modern reader a workable, sensible notion of what Pope’s 
generation had in mind when they talked with such confidence of common 
human nature, of man’s place in the scale of being, of man as swayed by 
radical appeals of his moral and emotional make-up. The second quarter 
(chapters five to eight) considers the senses of the concept ‘‘Truth’’ for Pope 
and his time; the relation of factual and particular, to general, truth, and 
how fact may morally and metaphorically become universalized; the power of 
man to estimate and arrive at sound judgments of truth by the proper use of 
the human faculties of reason and imagination (or ‘‘fancy’’); man’s ability to 
make aesthetic and moral discriminations and to differentiate degrees of truth. 
Pope is continually called upon for illustration of all these topics. The second 
half of the book, however, consisting of chapters nine to twelve and two appendi- 
ces, is devoted more particularly to Pope’s work as it demonstrates or seems to 
depart from these central preoccupations. There is a chapter on the autobio- 
graphical component, the actual and apparent egoism, in his poetry. Then 
comes a long chapter—the longest and most analytical—on Pope’s literary art: 
on his diction, his genius in managing rhetorical effects, his variety and com- 
plexity of verse within the limits of the couplet, his architectonic power in the 
larger units of thought, his range and control of imagery. Next comes a 
stimulating chapter on the appeals of satire in Pope’s work, the immediate 
and ultimate bearing of particular satire on his ethical and literary conduct 
and public reception then and now; and last, a summary statement on the 
combination of thinking and feeling that constitutes Pope’s special claim to 
be remembered (and memorized) as the poet of Truth and Nature. The 
ripest, most closely wrought and thought-provoking parts of the book are those 
which deal with Pope as a moralist, as a literary artist, and as a satirist. These, 
in modified form, have been previously available in other places, and have 
been instrumental, along with Tillotson’s earlier book and essays on Pope’s 
poetry, in leading younger contemporaries to a juster and more discerning 
perception of Pope’s characteristic virtues and values. It is not easy to over- 
state the current obligation to him in the rediscovery of this great poet. 

—BERTRAND H. BRONSON. 
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Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Pope and the Common Reader.’’ Sewanee 
Review, uxvi (1958), 44-78. 


Zoellner, Robert H. ‘‘Poetic Cosmology in Pope’s An Essay on 
Man.’’ College English, xtx (1958), 157-62. 
See Aden above. 
Joseph Priestley 


Chaloner, W. H. ‘‘Dr. Joseph Priestley, John Wilkinson and the 
French Revolution.’’ Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 5th ser., vi (1958), 21-40. 


James Ralph 
(See David Garrick) 


Allan Ramsay 


Gillis, William. ‘‘ Allan Ramsay’s ‘Nanny-O.’’’ N&Q, com (1958), 
249-50. 
Argues that ‘‘Nanny’’ was Lady Anne, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Campbell, Earl of Marchmont. 


Allan Ramsay the Younger 


Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood. Painting and Drawing by Allan Ramsay, 
1713-1784, Painter-in-Ordinary to George III. [Catalogue of an 
Exhibition.] London: London County Council, 1958. Pp. 32; 
8 plates. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Hudson, Derek. Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Personal Study. With 
Reynolds’ ‘‘Journey from London to Brentford’? Now First 
Published. London: Bles, 1958. Pp. xii + 276. 

Rev. by Philippa Donnes in N¢Q, cci, 498; by R. E. in Connoisseur, cXiu, 
117; by Allan Gwynne-Jones in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, cvI, 
806-07; by J. H. Plumb in Spectator, May 9, p. 599; in Listener, Lx, 703; in 
TLS, May 2, p. 236. 

Todd, William B. ‘‘Reynolds’s Discourses. 1769-1791.’’ Book 
Collector, vir (1958), 417-18. 


Identification of some variants. 
John Rich 
Sawyer, Paul. ‘‘John Rich: A Biographical Sketch.’’ Theatre 
Annual, xv (1957-58), 55-68. 
Samuel Richardson 
(See also Hill in Section IV above and Henry Fielding) 


Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘Samuel Richardson and Joseph Conrad.’’ 
N&Q, ccm (1958), 119. 
Rather forced parallels. 


Brissenden, R. F. Samuel Richardson. London: Longmans for 
the British Council and the National Book League, 1958. Pp. 42. 
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Newcomb, Robert. ‘‘Franklin and Richardson.’’ JEGP, tvn 
(1958), 27-35. 

This article adds materially to the evidence for Franklin’s interest in 
Richardson by showing that over twenty of Poor Richard’s sayings in the 
Almanack of 1752 come directly from the collection of sentiments appended to 
the third and fourth editions of Clarissa (1751). Newcomb also brings out the 
point, hitherto neglected, that Richardson’s sentiments are often brief re- 
formulations of recurring sentiments in the novels, not simply verbatim extracts. 
It may be noted that since the preface to the Collection of Sentiments (1755) 
was written by Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, the views there expressed cannot be 
taken unreservedly as Richardson’s. Kennicott is probably responsible for the 
idea that Richardson’s sentiments may be taken as an antidote to La Roche- 
foucauld.—ALAN D. McKILLop. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
(See also Greenacre in Section IV above and Sir George Etherege) 


Fujimura, Thomas H. ‘‘Rochester’s ‘Satyr Against Mankind’: An 
Analysis.’’ SP, tv (1958), 576-90. 


Vieth, David M. ‘‘Rochester’s ‘Scepter’ Lampoon on Charles IT.’’ 
PQ, xxxv (1958), 424-32. 


Thomas Rymer 


a 
The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer. Edited by Curt A. Zimansky. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 402-03; xxxvu, 350. 

Rev. by M. H. Abrams in MP, Lv, 206-08; by Benjamin Boyce in Shakespeare 
Quarterly, 1x, 200-01; by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., IX, 325-27; by 
Clifford Leech in English Studies, xxx1x, 85-87; by Alexandre Mavrocordato 
in Etudes anglaises, x1, 255-56; by H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. in MLN, Lxxi, 
439-42. 


Henry Sacheverell 


Madan, Francis F. ‘‘An Old Error Once More Corrected.’’ Corr. 
in Inbrary, 5th ser., xm (1958), 207. 


Error in the attribution to Sacheverell of ‘‘both parts of Charles Leslie’s 
The New Association’’ (1702-03). 


Richard Savage 
(See Samuel Johnson) 


John Scott 


Stewart, Lawrence D. John Scott of Amwell. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 
403; xxxvu, 350. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Carnall in MLR, ii, 301-02. 


Elkanah Settle 
(See also Nixon in Section I above) 
Elkanah Settle: The Notorious Impostor (1692). Diego Redivivus 
(1692). Introduction by Spiro Peterson. (Augustan Reprint 


Society, Publication No. 68.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, 1958. 
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Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury 


Peach, Bernard. ‘‘Shaftesbury’s Moral ‘Arithmeticks.’’’ Person- 
alist, xxxrx (1958), 19-27. 


Schlegel, Dorothy B. Shaftesbury and the French Deists. 1956. 


Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 403-04; xxxvn, 350. 
Rev. by A.-L. Leroy in Etudes anglaises, x1, 174-75. 


Sir Edward Sherburne 


Crump, Galbraith M. ‘‘Edward Sherburne’s Acquaintances.’’ 


Corr. in TLS, March 14, 1958, p. 139. 
Extract from a letter to Anthony Wood, 1688. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘Hymen and Hirco: A Vision.’’ Special art. in TLS, 
July 11, 1958, p. 396. 
Satire on Walter Long, suitor to Elizabeth Linley, in Bath Chronicle, May 9, 
1771, may be by Sheridan. 


Woehl, Arthur L. ‘‘Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Parliamentarian.’’ 
The Rhetorical Idiom. Ed. Donald C. Bryant. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 221-49. 


Christopher Smart 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Fielding and Chaucer—and Smart.’”’ Nd&Q, 


ccm (1958), 441-42. 
Argues that ‘‘A Plesaunt Balade’’ in the Covent-Garden Journal, No. 50 
(as well as accounts of Chaucer and Spenser in the Universal Visiter) are by 
Smart. 


Tucker, Susie. ‘‘Christopher Smart and the English Language.’’ 
N&Q, ccm (1958), 468-69. 


Adam Smith 


Cropsey, Joseph. Polity and Economy: An Interpretation of the 


Principles of Adam Smith. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 351. 
Rev. by A. L. Macfie in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., X, 482-84. 


John Smith 


Saveson, J. E. ‘‘The Library of John Smith, the Cambridge Plato- 
nist.’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 215-16. 


Tobias Smollett 
Crummer, Edward P. ‘‘Robert Stobo.’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 180. 


A letter of 1770, asserting that Stobo (Smollett’s prototype for Lieutenant 
Lismahago) ‘‘has shot himself dead.’’ 


Linsalata, Carmine Rocco. Smollett’s Hoax: ‘‘Don Quixote’ mn 
English. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 405; xxxvu, 352. 
Rev. by Lewis M. Knapp in JEGP, vu, 553-55. 
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Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘ Attacks on the ‘Critical Review’ in the 


‘Court Magazine.’’’ Nd&dQ, ccm (1958), 308. 
Ac litions for 1761-1762 to Claude Jones, Smollett Studies (1942), pp. 107- 
110. 


Thomas Sprat 
Sprat, Thomas. History of the Royal Society. Edited with Critical 
Apparatus by Jackson I. Cope and Harold Whitmore Jones. 


St. Louis, Mo.: Washington University Studies, 1958. Pp. xxii + 
(facsimile of xii + 348 pp.) + 78. 


Thomas Stanley 


Crump, Galbraith M. ‘‘Thorn-Drury’s Notes on Thomas Stanley.’’ 
N&Q, ccm (1958), 101-03. 
Annotated copy in the Bodleian of the 1814 edition of Stanley’s Poems. 


Isham, Gyles. ‘‘A Further Note on Thomas Stanley.’’ N&Q, com 
(1958), 544-46. 


Supplements Roberts below; Stanley’s relations with Sir Justinian Isham. 


Osborn, James M. ‘‘Thomas Stanley’s Lost ‘Register of Friends.’ ’’ 
Yale University Library Gazette, xxxm (1958), 122-47. 
366 lines of verse by Stanley describing his friends. 
Roberts, Harold A. ‘‘Thomas Stanley of Cumberlow Green.’’ N&Q, 


ccm (1958), 374-75. 
The author (1625-1678) of the famous History of Philosophy was also a poet. 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Joseph Addison) 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Richard Steele’s Maryland Story.’’ American 
Quarterly, x (1958), 78-82. 

Story of an American Negro in The Lover, No. 36, May 18, 1714, as an early 
specimen of primitivism. 

Brown, T. J. ‘‘English Literary Autographs XXV : Richard Steele, 
1672-1729; Joseph Addison, 1672-1719.’’ Book Collector, vu 
(1958), 63; plate. 

Rau, Fritz. ‘‘Texte, Ausgaben, und Verfasser des ‘Tatler’ und 
‘Spectator.’’’ Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, new ser., 
vir (1958), 126-44. 

Winton, Calhoun. ‘‘Steele and the Fall of Harley in 1714.’’ PQ, 
xxxvil (1958), 440-47. 


Laurence Sterne 
(See also Henry Fielding) 
Brown, T. J. ‘‘English Literary Autographs XXVII: Laurence 
Sterne, 1713-1768.’’ Book Collector, vu (1958), 285; plate. 


Connely, Willard. Laurence Sterne as Yorick. London: Lane, 


1958. Pp. 240; 4 plates. 
Rev. in Listener, ux, 574-75; in TLS, May 23, p. 284. 
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Findeisen, Helmut. ‘‘ Lorenzo-Kult in Seifersdorf.’’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Anglistik und Amerikanistik, v1 (1958), 51-53. 
Monuments in the Seifersdorfer Tal northeast of Dresden showing the impact 
of A Sentimental Journey and of Edward Young. 


Greenberg, Bernard L. ‘‘Laurence Sterne and Plutarch.’’ Nd&Q, 
ocur (1958), 443. 


Parallel between Tristram Shandy, IV, xi, and Plutarch’s ‘‘ Alexander.’’ 


Howes, Alan B. Yorick and the Critics: Sterne’s Reputation in 
England, 1760-1868. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 139.) 
Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 186. 

This study is remarkable for its thorough documentation and firm organiza- 
tion. Sterne’s work, to use his own term, has many ‘‘handles,’’ and called 
forth divergent and partial opinions which must be interpreted as well as 
recorded. To begin with, ‘‘ Yorick, Tristram Shandy, and Laurence Sterne 
became hopelessly entangled in the public mind’’ (p. 5). The first responses 
to popular or notorious novels (Pamela, Tristram Shandy, Ulysses) often fix 
on the wrong points, and for a time the commentators may lag behind the 
more discriminating readers. Early criticism of Sterne is especially important 
for its — effect on his later volumes. Eventually a clear distinction 
appears between the response to Tristram Shandy and the response to A Senti- 
mental Journey. Though the ‘‘heteroclite parson’’ was often thought of as an 
unclassifiable individual, he was variously grouped with the satirists, the 
humorists, the sentimentalists, and the novelists. The critic’s problem, never 
solved during the span of this study, was to work out fully the possibilities 
of order in Sterne. Occasionally an obscure commentator will startle us with 
something especially good. Thus Samuel Jackson Pratt could say in 1776 
that there is only ‘‘an appearance of singularity and affectation in Sterne,’’ 
that he is actually ‘‘a very uniform writer, both in respect of thinking, and 
expression of thought’’ (Observations on the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young, 
quoted pp. 57-58). 


The evidence for the late eighteenth century seems to show that among the 
major novelists Sterne stood out with particular sharpness in the forefront of 
the reader’s consciousness. Discussions, allusions, and imitations are in- 
numerable, and there was an incessant series of editions through the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Dr. Howes gives us much more than a mere chain 
of quotations and references. He makes good use of whatever he quotes. One 
point about his presentation of references deserves special praise: ‘‘In the 
sase of materials which were particularly difficult to find, I have added state- 
ments in the notes telling where they may be found. All books which I have 
cited without such notation may be found in the Yale University Library.’’ 


Sterne’s reputation in the eighteenth century is connected with current 
attitudes toward ‘‘sensibility,’’ but a full view involves issues concerning 
humor, the theory of characterization, and principles of narrative structure. 
Such theories got more attention in France, Germany, and Holland than in 
Great Britain. Continental views of Sterne, especially Jean Paul Richter’s, 
influenced Coleridge, De Quincey, and Carlyle, but otherwise do not enter into 
Dr. Howes’ record. The criticism of the major English novelists of the 
eighteenth century as developed in the romantic period, especially by Coleridge 
and Hazlitt, was profound and influential; but the succeeding generation did 
not take full advantage of this superb contribution. Indeed, the most scandal- 
ous chapter in the history of Sterne criticism is Thackeray’s performance 
in the English Humourists. Contemporary reactions to Thackeray on Sterne— 
among them the admirable comments of the forgotten Thomas Purnell—show 
that on this subject he was not speaking for his own age, and within a few 
years a corrective appeared in the important biographical contributions of 
Percy Fitzgerald. All this and much more rounds out Dr. Howes’ admirable 
record of Sterne’s first century —ALAN D. McKILwop. 
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Rawson, C. J. ‘‘ ‘Tristram Shandy’ and ‘Candide.’’’ Nd&Q, com 
(1958), 226. 
Loose parallels. 
Shaw, Margaret R.B. Laurence Sterne: The Making of a Humorist. 
London : Richards Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 274. 


Jonathan Swift 
(See also Samuel Butler) 


Adams, Robert M. ‘‘Swift and Kafka.’’ Strains of Discord: Studies 
in Literary Openness. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 146-79. 


Baker, Donald C. ‘‘Metaphors in Swift’s ‘A Tale of a Tub’ and 
Middleton’s ‘The Family of Love.’ ’’ Nd&Q, ccm (1958), 107-08. 


Barnds, William Joseph. ‘‘Jonathan Swift, Preacher.’’ Anglican 
Theological Review, xu (1958), 42-47. 


Superficial. 


Barroll, J. Leeds, III. ‘‘Gulliver and the Struldbruggs.’’ PMLA, 


Lxxm (1958), 438-50. 

Mr. Barroll considers ‘‘ three aspects of the Struldbrugg episode: (1) old age 
and the fear of death as conventional subjects for moral reflection and satire; 
(2) a desire for immortality in the light of the homiletic tradition; and (3) 
the significance of Gulliver’s conversations with his host.’’ 


Bewley, Marius. ‘‘The Poetry of Swift.’’ Spectator, Aug. 29, 1958, 
pp. 283-84. 
Review article occasioned by Horrell’s edition and taking notice of Ehren- 
preis’s Personality of Jonathan Swift, both listed below. 


Brandt, E. H. ‘‘Some Proper Names in Gulliver’s Travels.’’ N&Q, 


ccm (1958), 44. 
Supplements note by Cecil C. Seronsy, ibid., com, 470. 


Byers, John R., Jr. ‘‘Another Source for Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 
JEGP, vn (1958), 14-20. 
Resemblances ‘‘in many comparatively minor poiuts’’ to Hendrick Hamel’s 
An Account of the Shipwreck of a Dutch Vessel on the Coast of Quelpart .. . 
(1678). 


Clark, Paul Odell. ‘‘Lapponia, Lapland, and Laputa.’’ MLQ, xx 
(1958), 343-51. 


Danchin, Pierre. ‘‘Le Lecteur anglais d’aujourd’hui peut-il con- 
naitre Gulliver’s Travels?’’ Etudes anglaises, x1 (1958), 97-111. 


The ‘‘ Dignitas Decani’’ of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Edited 
by the late Newport B. White with an Introduction by Aubrey 
S. Gwynn, S. J. (Irish Manuscripts Commission.) Dublin: 


Stationery Office, 1957. Pp. xxviii + 205. 
An account of privileges of Dean and Chapter, 1190-1640. Fair copy in 
eighteenth-century hand may reflect Swift’s troubles with his archbishops. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, April 25, p. 230. 
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Dyson, A. E. ‘‘Swift: The Metamorphosis of Irony.’’ Essays and 
Studies, new ser., x1 (1958), 53-67. 
Largely a discussion of Book IV of Gulliver’s Travels. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin (ed.). Jonathan Swift: ‘‘An Enquiry into the 
Behavior of the Queen’s Last Ministry.’’ 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 
406-07 ; xxxvu, 354. 

Rev. by Kathleen Williams in RES, new ser., 1x, 86-88. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. The Personality of Jonathan Swift. London: 
Methuen ; Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 158. 

Rev. by Marius Bewley in the article listed above; by Hilary Corke in 
Encounter, x1 (Oct., 1958), 84-87; in TLS, Aug. 15, p. 456 

Here are some fruits of Mr. Ehrenpreis’s extensive research which is to 
eventuate in a large-scale biography of Swift. The present volume consists of 
seven essays, three previously published (‘‘Women,’’ ‘‘Little Language,’’ 
‘*Gulliver’’) and four new ones (‘‘Obscenity,’’ ‘‘History,’’ ‘‘Madness,’’ 
‘*Old Age’’). Although these essays are discrete, the book has unity in that 
the common concern is to show what Swift was like and to assess his motives, 
his behavior, and the varied facets of his personality. The intention is not, 
however, merely biographical. In several studies biography admirably serves 
criticism when Mr. Ehrenpreis, by his keen perceptions of Swift’s personality, 
reveals the subtle impress of personality on the writings. Perhaps the most 
notable in this respect is the essay on ‘‘ History.’’ Here, briefly, lucidly, and 
convincingly, is the shaping of Swift as a historical writer. The aim is modest 
enough, to discover, since Swift is so often used as a historical source, the 
assumptions or preconceptions which influenced him in this sphere and to 
observe how these affected his version of the period 1710 to 1714, where he is 
most often cited. The materials dealt with are well known—Swift’s desire to 
be a historian, the fragments of formal history he wrote, his reading of history, 
his role as journalist for the Harley ministry—but Mr. Ehrenpreis has mined 
them with special understanding as he keeps them within a biographical con- 
text, consistent with the purposes of his book. He is particularly excellent in 
delineating Swift’s theory of history; and the final portion of the essay, con- 
cerned with exploring Swift’s personal relations with Harley and Bolingbroke, 
is a remarkably able analysis of why Swift, though he must have felt more 
affection for Harley, viewed events and personages from Bolingbroke’s vantage. 

What may be striking to some readers of this book, though not to one who 
knows the zest with which the author has carried on his research, is the bound- 
less accumulation of facts, the sheer weight of detail, the minutiae which 
buttress the judgments. Any Swift scholar, disheartened by the misconceptions 
and distortions of the past, is likely to feel a desperate urge merely to set down 
the simple, hard, unvarnished facts. Such feelings undoubtedly inspired the 
essay on Swift’s old age, so frequently treated with melodramatic lack of 
restraint and embodied in Johnson’s line: ‘‘Swift expires a driv’ler and a 
show.’’ There was no melodrama, though perhaps even more wretchedness 
than the myth suggests, with friends dead or falling away and a great 
genius sinking into physical and mental lethargy—and aware of it. This 
study is a model of its kind (though not so substantial as the one on 
‘*History’’), a cool marshalling of the known facts, with more cogency and 
pathos (and artistry) than in the customary inflamed accounts. A companion 
study is the one on Swift’s madness, with its chastisement of the rumor mongers 
from Johnson through Thackeray to Middleton Murry, who have transformed 
Swift’s infirmities into raging insanity or downright imbecility. The better 
modern medical studies of Swift have tried to avoid the confusion inherent in 
the term ‘‘insanity,’’ especially since they stress the physiological or non- 
cerebral aspects of his illnesses; and Mr. Ehrenpreis, following this trend, relies 
particularly on Sir Walter Russell Brain, the distinguished English neurologist, 
who has explained Swift’s final years in terms of the ravages of old age, 
senility, Méniére’s syndrome, and orbital cellulitis, with a consequent stroke in 
1742. This emphasis on deteriorative organic factors does not, however, rule 
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out mental and emotional factors interwoven with or intensified by the neu- 
rological aspects, nor does it ignore the existence in Swift of strong and long- 
continued obsessional qualities. Mr. Ehrenpreis, in the excellent study on 
‘*Obsecenity,’’ treats very sensibly the most widely discussed of these obsessions. 


In the essay on ‘‘Gulliver’’ the interpretation of Swift’s masterpiece is 
carried into new ground. Mr. Ehrenpreis’s basic notion is that ‘‘Swift’s 
imagination worked in terms of people.’’ Thus if we want the real origin and 
model of the King of the Brobdingnags, we must turn to Sir William Temple. 
Similarly, the King of Laputa is modelled on Thomas Sheridan, and in Part I 
Gulliver is a sublimation of Bolingbroke. A considerable body of evidence is 
presented to show that Swift was writing or thinking about these men in the 
years immediately preceding and during the composition of Gulliver’s Travels. 
In the instances of Bolingbroke and Sheridan the contact was intimate, through 
correspondence or actual intercourse. Temple, though long dead, was kept 
vividly alive in Swift’s recollection, Mr. Ehrenpreis maintains, by virtue of 
certain historical, political, or personal parallels linking him to Bolingbroke 
and by Swift’s retention of ideas gleaned from Temple and now appropriate 
for Gulliver’s Travels. Mr. Ehrenpreis does not argue for a precise correspond- 
ence between the historical personages named and the figures in the book. He 
recognizes the differences, but he wishes to stress the striking associations and 
similarities. The difficulty is not in accepting some of the similarities but 
in the inference drawn, that these men were somehow the starting point for 
Swift’s fictional characters, that Swift ‘‘did not invent a set of values to 
defend, or objects to attack; he started from human embodiments of those 
values or vices, and he addressed himself to people whom he wished to en- 
courage, refute, or annihilate.’’ Surely this theory of origins is beyond 
demonstration and can be at best only suggestive. 


It leads to what is the most glaring interpretation in the book (and one 
which I hope Mr. Ehrenpreis will either modify or retract). We are told that 
the Houyhnhnms are, in part, a representation of deism, that Swift created 
them in this extreme rationalistic guise to expose them, and that in so doing he 
was aiming at Bolingbroke, with whom he corresponded on the subject of free- 
thinking and deism while Gulliver’s Travels was being written. I should like 
to state two objections, all too baldly because of limitations of space. In the 
first place I believe that Mr. Ehrenpreis, like many others, has fallen into a 
semantic trap: he identifies the language of rationalism with the substance of 
deism. In the eighteenth century Locke and Tillotson were charged with being 
deists (or were used by them) because their rationalistic language was at times 
ambivalent and could plausibly be wrenched into unintended meanings. Swift 
is similarly vulnerable. True, much of the phraseology in which he has enveloped 
the Houyhnhnms has the strongest rationalistic implications, but it is not 
accurate to identify the general, abstract concepts which are the essence of 
Houyhnhnm character as the sole property of the deists. These were, in the 
widely diffused rationalism of the period, normative concepts for everyone, 
ideals by definition, beyond criticism—and universally used to measure the 
deficiencies of man and society by rationalists and antirationalists (almost 
everyone was both at times). Such concepts as right reason and universal 
benevolence might be called decorative ideas, inoperative in human behavior in 
any very practical sense, but present to be reverenced, and merely as stated 
carrying the strongest rhetorical persuasiveness and demanding assent. Similarly 
with other rationalistic ideals observable in the Houyhnhnms. In the second 
place, I should not, in interpreting the Houyhnhnms, apply the logie and con- 
clusions of the sermons as Mr. Ehrenpreis does, though I agree with him that in 
some respects the sermons can throw light on Gulliver’s Travels. The particular 
sermons used make their points in the light of complex doctrinal and ethical 
traditions and in the context of a divine scheme of things. But in Part IV of 
Gulliver we have a different order of ideas or level of reality, with more limited 
issues, in which man is considered in terms of his private and public virtues, 
an appraisal of him as a mundane domestic, political, and social creature. The 
two orders cannot be fused so neatly without subtly transforming Swift’s 


intention. 
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Except for this one essay, my reservations are rare and minor. This is a 
valuable book by a well-informed scholar, and a prerequisite for those who wish 
a better understanding of Swift.—Lovis A. Lanpa. 


French, David P. ‘‘Swift and Hobbes—A Neglected Parallel.’’ 
Boston University Studies in English, m (1957), 243-55. 


Greenberg, R. A. ‘‘Gulliver a True Wit.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 296. 
The witticism on the dwarf in Gulliver’s Travels, I, 5, satisfies Addison’s 
test for ‘‘true wit.’’ 


Gros, Léon-Gabriel, and others, ‘‘Langues imaginaires et langage 
seeret chez Swift.’’ Cahiers du Sud, xuv1 (1958), No. 344, pp. 
3-44. 

For contents cf. PQ, xxxvul, 356, where volume and date, however, were in- 
correctly given. 


Jarrell, Mackie L. ‘‘The Handwriting of the Lilliputians.’’ PQ, 
xxxvn (1958), 116-19. 


Suggests Temple’s ‘‘Of Heroick Virtue’’ as an additional source. 


Johnson, James William. ‘‘Tertullian and ‘A Modest Proposal.’ ’’ 
MLN, uxxim (1958), 561-63. 


‘*Structural and stylistic parallels’’ between the Apologia and Swift’s work. 


Johnson, Maurice. ‘‘The Structural Impact of A Modest Proposal.’’ 
Bucknell Review, vu (1958), 234-40. 


Jones, Myrddin. ‘‘ Further Thoughts on Religion : Swift’s Relation- 
ship to Filmer and Locke.’’ RES, new ser., rx (1958), 284-86. 
**“Tt has not ... been noticed before that Swift’s fragment, Further Thoughts 
on Religion, is a refutation of Sir Robert Filmer’s statement of the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Kings in Patriarcha, and that it follows lines previously 
laid down by Locke.’’ 


Long, Littleton. ‘‘Swift’s Arithmetic.’’ N&Q, ccm (1958), 219. 


Error in calculation in the Modest Proposal. 


Manley, Francis. ‘‘Swift Marginalia in Howell’s Medulla Historiae 
Anglicanae.’’?’ PMLA, uxxm (1958), 335-38. 


Mayhew, George P. ‘‘Swift’s First Will and the First Use of the 
Provost’s Negative at T.C. D.’’ HLQ, xx1 (1958), 295-322. 

In May 1727 the Whig Provost of Trinity College, Richard Baldwin, used his 
negative to forbid a Junior Fellowship to Arthur Ford, a pupil of Delany’s 
with Tory sympathies. Swift was to carry the protest of the Senior Fellows to 
the Prince of Wales. These events help date Huntington MS. 14346, notes 
toward a will in Swift’s hand and embodying a plan by Swift and Delany to 
establish a Junior Fellowship at Trinity in Swift’s name. Since Swift would 
hardly have made such a provision after May 1727, the draft can be dated 
perhaps between July 1725 and March 1726 or, more probably, between Swift’s 


return in September 1726 and his departure for England in April 1727. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The Mother of Jonathan Swift.’’ Nd&Q, ccm 
(1958), 444-45. 


Concerns itself to show that one Abigail Herrick of Wigston is not Abigail 
Erick, Swift’s mother. 
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Raymond, John. ‘‘The Excremental Vision.’ 
(June 7, 1958), 735-36. 


Review article on Horrell’s edition of Swift’s poems, which is listed below. 


New Statesman, Lv 


Roch, Herbert. Richter ihrer Zeit: Grimmelshausen, Swift, Gogol. 
Berlin, Schéneberg: Gebriider Weiss Verlag, 1957. Pp. 227. 


Rev. by Maurice Colleville in Etudes germaniques, x11, 365. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘Errors concerning the Houyhnhnms.’’ MP, 
LVI (1958), 92-97. 
A reply to Irvin Ehrenpreis, ‘‘ The Origins of Gullwer’s Travels,’’ PMLA, 
LxII (1957), 880-99; cf. PQ, xxxvul, 354-55. 


Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘Lagerkvist, Swift, and the Devices of 
Fantasy.’’ Western Humanities Review, xu (1958), 75-79. 
Sees parallels in technique. 


The Collected Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Critical Comments by Joseph Horrell. (The Muses’ 
Library.) 2 vols. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; Harvard 
University Press, 1958. Pp. Ixvi + 402; xii + 403-818. 

Rev. by Marius Bewley in the article listed above; by John Raymond in the 
article listed above; in Listener, LX, 98; briefly in TLS, May 30, pp. 302-03. 

For a writer like Swift, to whom verse was an occasional occupation for 
nearly fifty years, a severely critical selection is expected in a modern ‘‘read- 
ing’’ edition. Though the Muses’ Library has issued selections from Barnes, 
Clare, and Praed, it has preferred to offer Swift complete, so that the emphasis is 
biographical rather than literary: there are 351 separate pieces, some of these— 
following tradition—being by Sheridan, Delany, and others. The canon for 
this edition, with very few exceptions, is that established by Sir Harold Williams 
in 1937; ‘‘ A Description of Mother Ludwell’s Cave’’ and ‘‘ Midnight Memoran- 
dum’’ are the only interesting additions. Many of the notes, too, are based 
on the 1937 Williams; but Williams in his new second edition (1958) has of 
course kept abreast of current scholarship, as in his reference to the recently 
published Shenstone and Collins transcriptions of ‘‘The Day of Judgement’’— 
not noted in the Muses’ Library volumes. Organization is more or less by types, 
placing ‘‘ A Description of the Morning’’ under Miscellany Poems, ‘‘The Day of 
Judgement’’ under Personal Poems, and ‘‘The Beasts Confession’’ under 
Fables; no categories are provided for Swift’s three most impressive poems, with 
which the edition concludes: ‘‘ Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift,’’ ‘‘On 
Poetry: A Rapsody,’’ and ‘‘The Legion Club.’’ 

The Faulkner edition of 1746, because its spelling and typography fall ‘‘on 
the modern side,’’ is the basic text here; but the individual texts, though 
attractively presented, are not always trustworthy. In the first poem, ‘‘Ode 
to the King,’’ the omission of a ‘‘y’’ in ‘‘To buzz about the might Flame’’ 
(1. 116) seems merely a modern printer’s slip. But in the second poem, ‘‘Ode to 
the Athenian Society,’’ a substitution of ‘‘If’’ for Swift’s ‘‘Is,’’ in ‘‘ Alas, 
how fleeting and how vain,/ If even the nobler Man, our Learning and our 
Wit!’’ (ll. 268-9) perpetuates the faulty Dodsley text used here. In ‘‘ Verses 
on the Death of Dr. Swift,’’ based on Faulkner’s text, a curious new altera- 
tion of the word ‘‘precious’’ occurs in ‘‘Too soon that previous Life was 
ended’’ (1. 377). Oddest of the textual inaccuracies to be noticed in a glance 
through these pages is that in ‘‘The Day of Judgement,’’ which is announced 
as taking its text from Nichols’ edition of 1803 but which is, throughout, 
the very different text used by Williams in 1937—except for what happens to 
the word ‘‘Kind’’ in a most unfortunate lapse in proofreading: ‘‘ Jove, 
nodding, shook the Heav’ns, and said,/ ‘Offending Race of Human King,/ 
By Nature, Reason, Learning, blind’ ’’ (Il. 10-12).—MauRIcE JOHNSON. 


Swift, Jonathan, The Poems. Edited by Harold Williams. 2nd ed. 
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Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Vol. I, pp. xlii +356; Vol. II, 
pp. xiii + 357-766; Vol. III, pp. xii + 767-1242. 
A resetting of the first edition (1937). 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. 
Vol. IV: ‘‘A Proposal for Correcting the English Tongue,’’ 
‘Polite Conversation,’’ &c. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 356-58. 

Rev. in TLS, March 7, p. 129. 


Swift, Jonathan. ‘‘A Tale of a Tub.’’ To Which Is Added ‘‘The 
Battle of the Books’’ and the ‘‘Mechanical Operation of The 
Spirit’’ by Jonathan Swift. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes Historical and Explanatory by A. C. Guthkelch and 
D. Nichol Smith. 2nd ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 
Pp. Ixxviii + 374. 

A complete resetting of the 1920 edition, though incorporating only relatively 
minor changes. Pagination is almost identical with 1920 for The Tale and 
The Battle, but different for the other works and the prefatory material. 
Textual notes are more accurate than before; in the few changes in the text 
itself there is greater tendency to accept readings from 1704 over 1710, though 
the process might have been carried farther (on p. 92, ‘‘were’’ is more 
probable than ‘‘was,’’ and on p. 102 ‘‘these’’ more probable than ‘‘those’’). 
There are only slight additions to the explanatory notes. Rev. in TLS, March 7, 
p. 129. 


Wasiolek, Edward. ‘‘ Relativity in Gulliver’s Travels.’’ PQ, xxxvu 
(1958), 110-16. 
‘‘The idea of relativity, borrowed consciously or unconsciously from Berkeley, 
is for Swift a structural device that informs his central satiric purpose, the 
attack on man’s pride.’’ 


Williams, Kathleen. Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 238. 

This valuable but ineptly named book is a work of synthesis. During the 
past few decades the study of Swift has created a new image of the satirist, 
one that potentially replaces the old one of the titanic misanthrope. But only 
potentially, for the image still is scattered in fragments. The merit of this 
book lies in that, drawing on many studies, it goes some distance toward 
organizing the pieces of the image. 

It is essential to see Swift against an age that witnessed a great debate 
about human nature and reason. Swift, far from being hopeless about man- 
kind, is, the author says, concerned to maintain a ‘‘compromise,’’ a via media 
between the extremes of denigration of human nature and the optimistic faith in 
man’s complete self-sufficiency and perfectibility. Swift asserts the simul- 
taneously existing rationality and irrationality of the human being, the great- 
ness and the misery of man. New systems and formulas were reducing that 
complex and unique being to consistent and simple principles. Swift in effect 
upheld the tradition of Christian humanism, which denies the possibility of 
any such simplifications or the possibility, through some reforms, of miraculous 
improvement. The lesson of the book might be summarized by saying that 
we should consider Swift with More, Erasmus, Barclay, etc. 

To say that Swift was refuting systems of philosophy, however, is mis- 
leading. Much of the fruitless argumentation about Swift’s ‘‘theory’’ of 
human nature arises from an erroneous assumption that he had his own system 
that could be summarized and therefore contrasted with other attempts at 
complete and consistent explanation of the mystery that is man. A great 
artist, he presents his vision only in the entirety of his creations: to try to 
epitomize his ‘‘attitude’’ in a neat statement is like trying to formulate 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘philosophy.’’ When we think we have the key, it eludes us, 
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because man himself eludes formulas. To say that Swift constructed his 
fables as ‘‘answers’’ to any particular theories is wrong. Miss Williams uses the 
right word, I suspect, in saying that ‘‘the efforts of Deists, rationalists, haters 
of Christianity, or believers in the innate nobility of man are all irrelevant to 
the true situation.’’ ‘‘The true situation’’ is Swift’s concern. 

A merit of this book is that Swift’s work as a whole usually is in view: 
the discussion of each subject is conducted with reference to central themes, with 
allusions to many works, both early and late; and the artistic problem is 
occasionally successfully fused with the problem of interpretation, so that we 
see they are in the last analysis one. I particularly like Miss Williams’ dis- 
cussion of the personae. ‘‘Such terms as ‘parody’ and ‘mask’ suggest some- 
thing too consistent and too simple, though it is hard to think of more ade- 
quate ones. Swift’s manipulations are too complicated and too rapidly 
changing to be easily tabulated, except as part of the indirection which is 
essential if he is to express several things at once, as he is usually trying to do. 
In the interests of complete expression the allegory or the parody may be 
broken, the narrator inconsistent or vanishing from our notice, the story or 
the project spoiled, for all these things are to Swift merely so many tools to 
be taken up or dropped, to be made use of as his satiric meanings require’’ 
(pp. 129f.). Unfortunately, the author is not always faithful to this wise 
observation. There is, for example, what seems to me a misunderstanding of 
Gulliver’s comment (in II, 7) on the ‘‘little old Treatise’’ of the ‘‘ Weakness 
of Human kind.’’ Its author had speculated that ‘‘ Nature was degenerated in 
these latter declining Ages of the World,’’ as evidenced by man’s present 
weakness and vulnerability. Gulliver remarks: ‘‘I could not avoid reflecting, 
how universally this Talent was spread of drawing Lectures in Morality, or 
indeed rather Matter of Discontent and repining, from the Quarrels we raise 
with Nature.’’ Modern investigation indeed suggests, as Miss Williams notes, 


that the little old book is Godfrey Goodman’s The Fall of Man; but her 
conclusion misses the point. She assumes that, because Gulliver’s immediately 
preceding comments are to be taken ironically, so is this one. In fact, here 


Gulliver, not under the spell of his patriotic prejudices, is free to use his 
common sense. To say that Swift accepted Goodman’s absurd notions that 
nature is declining is to fail to see that Swift speaks through Gulliver in con- 
demning the ‘‘Quarrels we raise with Nature’’; it is the point of the Struld- 
brugg episode; and indeed, in one way or another, it may be said to be the 
central attitude throughout. To blame nature rather than himself is the great 
lasting folly of man. 

A central issue, inescapably, is Swift’s religion. The fogs are beginnin 
to lift, and perhaps now we can begin to perceive the outlines of the race 4 
about his problem. Miss Williams believes that for Swift orthodox Christianity 
was essential, for it stressed that paradoxical nature of man which the satires 
presented. ‘‘It is only in the Christian positive that the contradictions in man 
ean be reconciled, his strength and weakness, his reason and passion, so that 
the whole of his nature, even his self-love, can be turned to affection and an 
active desire for the good of others. Anything simpler than this, any neater 
system, can be attained only by omission. . . . [Thus any] one-sided account 
of the nature of man, any scheme that denies the paradoxical reality in favor 
of simplicity, will lead to disastrous practical results, to pride or despair or 
eynicism’’ (p. 208). She shows that Swift’s attitude was shared by Arbuthnot, 
that there is nothing peculiar or incongruous about the combination of attitudes. 

Part of our misunderstanding arises from the lingering notion, partly derived 
from Lovejoy, that ‘‘deism’’ and ‘‘classicism’’ are closely related. We may 
gain a better understanding by recalling that, as T. E. Hulme pointed out in 
Speculations, two views confront each other from the late seventeenth century 
on. ‘One, that man is intrinsically good, spoilt by circumstance; and the 
other, that he is intrinsically limited, but disciplined by order and tradition 
to something fairly decent.’’ Hulme noted the significant alliance between 
the religious and the classical attitudes. The church ‘‘has always taken the 
classical view since the defeat of the Pelagian heresy and the adoption of the 
sane classical dogma of original sin.’’ Swift, like More and Erasmus and many 
others, saw no real conflict between classical and Christian positions: rather, 
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the latter completes and elucidates the insights of the great Greek and Roman 
authors. In this light, the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos appear as two over- 
simplifications of human nature. Neither is in itself absolutely false; each 
is wrong only if mistaken for the whole. In an article I published a few years 
ago, I suggested that the Houyhnhnms may be reminiscent of unfallen man. 
If so, we can understand better their curious likeness to and yet immense 
difference from human rationality. That is to say the human being is still 
in a manner what he was before the fall, with the same glorious faculties, but 
added to him is another creature who constantly impedes and deflects his 
reason with mysterious impulses that can have no rational purpose. The 
Houyhnhnms are therefore admirable in themselves. I doubt that, as Miss Wil- 
liams says, ‘‘they are no more to be regarded as perfect than Gulliver, or 
the king of Brobdingnag’’ (p. 195). But the question of their abstract 
ideality is not in point; the question is whether man, by taking thought, can 
become one of them—as Jack sought to restore the coat to its primitive con- 
dition by ripping out all the added finery. They are, as Miss Williams says, 
‘‘ different not in degree simply, but in kind, from anything possible to man.’’ 

A major contribution of this book lies in the support which a survey of 
Swift’s thought in the context of his time gives this proposition: beginning 
with the Odes, proceeding through the Tale of a Tub collection, interwoven 
with the sermons, we find a pattern that reaches its logical culmination in the 
fourth Voyage. I found especially illuminating Miss Williams’ discussion of the 
relations of such previous utopias as Foigny’s to Swift’s, and of how the 
comparison points up the real significance of the fact that the vational beasts 
in Gulliver are not human. (Useful also would have been Aline Mackenzie 
Taylor’s article, in Vol. V of Tulane Studies in English, of Swift’s use of 
Cyrano to make a related point.) 

Different readers surely will find conclusions with which they disagree and 
which at least indicate need for more analysis. Thus, while Miss Williams 
takes into account the illuminating contributions by Miss Nicolson and 
Miss Mohler to understanding the Laputa episode, it is very doubtful that these 
articles ‘‘have demonstrated the unity of theme’’ of the whole third Voyage 
(p. 155). Another doubtful statement is that Gulliver demonstrates ‘‘the 
well-being of a country depends ultimately not on the form of its government 
but on the moral condition of each one of its people’’ (p. 117). The form 
of government may indeed vary, but if the moral condition of each person 
were the sole criterion, there would be little to choose between Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag. The difference lies in the states of public welfare, which are 
affected by changes at the top, not by universal morals. Everything good 
in the second Voyage radiates from the king; everything evil in Lilliput, from 
the corrupted court. Miss Williams, I think correctly, takes the Project for 
the Advancement of Religion as a statement of Swift’s permanent convictions; 
and its point is the essential importance of the executive in producing decent 
conditions of life. Swift apparently believed that man’s reason, potentially 
so fine but so commonly obscured in most men’s actions, could in two ways 
attain real power in society. Through tradition and a kind of cumulative 
common sense, good institutions are often established. And devoted adminis- 
trators in state and church, though rare, may rise above private interest; a 
patriot king may do what the mass of individuals does not. 

Miss Williams’ use of the word ‘‘compromise,’’ as I began 4 suggesting, 
seems regrettable. The picture we get is one of Swift carefully balancing, 
combining and conceding in order to attain an acceptable ‘‘conelusion.’’ He 
is at the ‘‘center’’ in his time. Such words carry for us connotations of the 
search for ‘‘security,’’ for ‘‘moderation,’’ and the like. Where, then, is the 
passion and the power of his satires? But to be in the center as Swift was is 
not to compromise nor to obtain tranquillity. Even the pessimists could find 
a certain comfortable finality: to give up man is at least to reach a definite 
end. Professor Quintana has said that Gulliver ‘‘by creating and sustaining 
tension reminds us that the double nature of man is never resolved, that the 
challenge is always there’’ (Modern Library edition of Gulliver’s Travels and 
Other Writings, p. xix). Tension and challenge certainly describe the fact 
better than does compromise. To hold the paradoxical view of man is in fact 
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to reject compromise. But Swift had at least the consolation that he who 
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Don Quixote; since such knowledge was hardly possible, the probability merely 
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Lord Chesterfield’s Adoption of Philip Stanhope 


by Frank C. NELICK 
University of Kansas 


Since a good deal has been made of Lord Chesterfield’s adoption 
of his godson, it seems worthwhile to correct a generally accepted 
error in chronology which has contributed to a misunderstanding 
of the relationship between the Earl and his eventual heir. Al- 
though ‘‘adopt’’ is at best a nondescript word, and in spite of the 
fact that adoption was never the issue, Chesterfield’s biographers 
have usually assumed that ‘‘it was in about 1760 that it entered 
Chesterfield’s mind to adopt, or virtually to adopt, his godson 
and probable heir, Philip, son of his distant cousin Arthur Charles 
Stanhope.’’"* The date is established by reference to either the 
initial correspondence in the 1817 edition of Letters to A. C. Stan 
hope or the first of the letters to the godson. 

The early association between Chesterfield and the Stanhopes is 
obscure ; but it is hardly possible that it was in 1760 that Chester- 
field decided to adopt Philip. Earlier correspondence shows that 
he had thought of his godson as a possible heir, for on 28 Septem- 
ber 1759, he had written to A. C. Stanhope to inform him that Sir 
William Stanhope, the Earl’s younger brother, had resolved to 
marry a Miss Delaval, an event which would seriously jeopardize 
Philip’s inheritance. Chesterfield would most certainly have con- 
sidered the male issue of this marriage as his heir; he noted, 
characteristically, in his letter of 28 September that Miss Delaval 
‘*is full young enough to have children, being but two and twenty, 
and my brother is not too old to beget some, so that probably there 
will be children.’’ At all events, he assured his cousin, 


I shall have the same concern and attention for Sturdy [Philip] that I have 
hitherto had, and when I must no longer consider him as my grandson, I 
will look upon him as my great-grandson, and while I live, grudge no trouble 
nor expense for his education.? 


Significantly, Stanhope answered on 10 October 1759, that Sir 


1 Bonamy Dobrée, ed. The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl of 
Chesterfield (London, 1932), 1, 207; Professor Dobrée takes account of 
Chesterfield’s earlier biographers, but see also Sir Sidney Lee, ‘‘ Philip 
Dormer Stanhope,’’ DNB. 

2 Dobrée, Letters, p. 2357. All subsequent references to Chesterfield’s letters 
are from this edition and follow Professor Dobrée’s page numbering. 
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William’s marriage was a great disappointment, but that it was 
doubtless part of God’s plan: 


He will support us to bear it, as we ought, and instead of repining, direct 
us to look on the comfortable side, that your Lordship will continue your 
tenderness and affection for our boy, and will supply his education which 
our little knowledge of the world could not plan, nor our narrow circumstances 
execute to any tolerable purpose. We with great thankfulness receive your 
Lordship’s parental care of him, and will strictly observe your order in 
everything.® 


Chesterfield’s reply to this letter clearly shows that in his mind 
Sir William’s marriage would make it highly improbable that 
Philip Stanhope ever would succeed him in the earldom. On 25 
October, he wrote the father a sincere though commonplace con- 
dolence: 


Happiness must be internal, and not depend upon the outward accidents of 
fortune; and providence has kindly distributed it equally among the poor as 
among the rich, and perhaps more liberally among the former. Sturdy knows 
no difference, and it may be never will; for if he should have deserved 8 
large fortune, he will know how to be content, and consequently happy with a 
small one. 


It thus appears from their correspondence that some time before 
1760, Chesterfield and Stanhope had reached an agreement about 
Philip’s future which Sir William’s marriage might force them 
to modify. Such, in fact, was the case. Chesterfield nominally 
adopted his godson in 1757, and an important collection of Chester- 
field material, in part unpublished and relatively unknown,' fixes 
the date of the adoption and gives new information about Chester- 
field’s early plans for Philip. Since all but one of the letters in 
this collection were written between January 1757, and February 
1759, they not only clarify the Earl’s adoption of his godson, but, 


3 Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope Fourth Earl of Chesterfield to his God- 
son and Successor, ed. by the Earl of Carnarvon, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1890), p. 
315. 

4 Dobrée, Letters, p. 2358. 


5 The collection, now located in the University of Kansas Library, consists 
of signed autograph drafts of nine letters and three autograph letters, Mans- 
field and Marylebone, 10 September 1757, to 21 June 1769, from A. C. Stan- 
hope to Lord Chesterfield, and one from A. C. Stanhope to Philip Stanhope; 
two autograph letters, Jermyn Street, 2 January and 16 December 1757, from 
Sir Edward Wilmot to A. C. Stanhope; and one autograph letter, Pall Mall, 
19 September [1758], from Robert Dodsley to A. C. Stanhope. Mr. Ralph W. 
Hallows published excerpts from some of the letters in ‘‘A Poor Relation of 
Lord Chesterfield,’’ The Nineteenth Century and After, uxx1x (January 
1916), 181-197. I have seen no reference to this article and the information it 
contains, nor does it develop the points that I make here. The provenience of 
the material is obscure, but the letters are unquestionably genuine. 
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by illuminating an association which is often perversely sentiment- 
alized,* make a contribution to his biography. 


Late in 1756," when Philip was about one year old, A. C. Stan- 
hope, perhaps knowing that Chesterfield was of the opinion that 
education could successfully begin at a very early age, must 
have asked Sir Edward Wilmot, the court physician, and like Stan- 
hope a native of Mansfield, to try to gain the Earl’s interest in the 
care and education of the boy. On 2 January 1757, Wilmot wrote 
in a letter to Stanhope: 


Before Lord Chesterfield went to Bath (though I never began the discourse 
myself) I had frequent occasions of hinting, which I knew would be agree- 
able to you, and he by no means gave a deaf ear to it. His Lordship seemed 
to take pleasure in speaking both of you and your son, and seemed in partic- 
ular to be delighted that your boy was represented as a quick, lively child, 
with a sensible look; by which I perceived that he had been otherwise repre- 
sented, but by whom or with what view, I know not. I cannot think it is in 
the power of anyone or of any artifice to undermine you or your son in his 
Lordship’s intentions. . . . 

Your desire of coming to London, however wise and reasonable, is a delicate 
affair to judge on, many people liking their next heir at a distance better 
than in sight. Mankind is too apt to be jealous, and to imagine the person to 
succeed them would not be unhappy to see them deprived of being.® 


Wilmot was, then, Stanhope’s confidant, and his letters show 
that he was delighted with the intrigue; but he was not instru- 
mental in securing the Earl’s interest in Philip.* When he next 
wrote Stanhope, he was unaware that Chesterfield had already 


6 See for example Samuel Shellabarger, Lord Chesterfield and his World 
(Boston, 1932), pp. 297-298. 

TSee Wilmot’s letter of 2 January 1757, below; and Chesterfield to Sir 
Thomas Robinson, 13 October 1756, ‘‘I go next week to the Bath,’’ Dobrée, 
Letters, p. 2205. 

8 This and the following letters are quoted from the manuscripts, but the 
spelling and punctuation are modernized. Hallows occasionally misread. 

® Stating that the negotiations for the adoption of Philip ‘‘were not all 
direct, but were largely carried on through Dodsley the publisher and Wilmot 
the Royal Physician,’’ Dobrée, Letters, p. 207, credits the information to 
‘*papers in the possession of R. W. Hallows, Esq.’’ Perhaps Professor Dobrée 
did not see these papers, for they make it clear that as late as December 
1757, Wilmot was quite ignorant of the present state of affairs; and the only 
letter from Dodsley in the collection is dated 19 September [1758], informing 
Stanhope that he had seen Lord Chesterfield, but ‘‘was extremely sorry to 
find him much out of order .. . and you will be the more particularly con- 
cerned as it prevented his Lordship from putting in execution a design he 
has laid, of setting out that very morning in order to have paid you a visit 
at Mansfield. . . . He enquired very kindly and very particularly after your 
son; of his health, his complexion, countenance, and temper; concerning all 
which particulars, it really required nothing more than a strict adherence to 
truth to give him a very pleasing account.’’ A. C. Stanhope perhaps had 
asked Dodsley to speak to Chesterfield on behalf of Philip, but there is no 
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opened a correspondence with his cousin. In his letter dated 16 
December 1757, Wilmot wrote Stanhope: 


I had the honor of yours, but delayed my answer in hopes of writing some- 
thing positive, in regard to what you wanted to be informed of. But first let 
me tell you Lord Chesterfield has not the least notion of anything I said to 
him concerning you and your family being at your desire, or with your priv- 
ity. For though I had talked to him of Mansfield, and the riots there, I 
avoided naming you to him; but, in answer to his enquiries, as I found his 
Lordship had been a little misinformed in regard to your fine boy, I did you 
and the child but justice to his Lordship... . 

My Lord expressed the greatest kindness to you and your boy that could be 
desired, and went so far as to say he would take your boy into his own 
family, as soon as he had gone through the small pox, and educate him him- 
self, until he was fit to go to a great school, and that he would take the whole 
care and expense upon himself, 


Wilmot’s letter indicates that Chesterfield was keeping private 
his plans for his godson and his communications with the boy’s 
father, for, on 1 September 1757, at least a week’® before the con- 
versation Wilmot reported, the Earl had written to Stanhope. 
Stanhope replied on 10 September: 


My not returning from Buxton until yesterday has prevented our acknowl- 
edgements which ought to have been the most early, for the honor of your 
very kind and affectionate letter of September the first. We are sensible 
of, and greatly thankful for the tender parental care you are pleased to show 
our little boy; and your Lordship may be assured we shall with gratitude 
receive and dutifully obey, every direction you shall do us the honor to send. 


Chesterfield explicitly undertook the care and guidance of his 
godson, then, on 1 September 1757, probably before he had ever 
seen the boy. Both Wilmot and Dodsley reported Philip’s bold, 
handsome countenance to Chesterfield, and on 28 November 1757, 
Stanhope wrote the Earl describing his son: 


A good constitution for two generations on both sides, I can account for, and 
which I carefully examined into before marriage, is the only assurance I 
know of that it will not easily be spoiled, and though his health, strength 
and vivacity tell me the passions will not be inactive under such able leaders, 
yet his mild spirit, sweet temper and great docility again flatter me that 
governor mind, properly instructed, will not fail to reduce that mutinous gar- 
rison to due obedience. His beauty will most certainly aid the passions, and 
find numerous allies amongst the other sex; the governor still, I hope, will 
preserve the fortress entire, and notwithstanding frequent alarms, not suf- 
fer the least damages, even in the outworks. 


On 25 September 1758, Stanhope proudly wrote his cousin that 
Philip is 

- not yet three years old but is three foot high; he is indeed very hand- 
some equally in feature, complexion, and person with a manly upright air 


both in moving and speaking; his conceptions are very quick, and his under- 
standing indicates great solidity, which indeed a stranger might judge of by 


evidence that he did so before September 1757, or that he was one of the 
negotiating parties in Philip’s adoption. 

10 The Mansfield riots occurred on 5 September 1757. See The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, xxv1 (1757), 430. 
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the information of a bright perceiving eye. I should, my Lord, think myself 
very undeserving of the honor and countenance you are generally pleased to 
show us, did I in the least endeavor to impose upon you, and therefore checked 
my parental fondness lest it should run into rhapsudy and the boy sink in 
your opinion upon sight, being by description too highly raised in expectation. 


Later, on 29 July 1759, Stanhope wrote: 

I did not intend, upon my first thought of paying my duty to your Lordship 
in London to bring our boy with me; my only reason against that very pleas- 
urable circumstance was the expense: I should not choose to take the charge 
of him upon the road without his mother, and indeed, My Lord, it would break 
by poor wife’s heart not to present him herself to your Lordship. . . . He is 
indeed a fine boy, greatly distinguished by manly appearance, solid sense, 
and quickness from any child I ever saw, and I am happy in not being 
singular in my opinion of him. 

Chesterfield’s first formal gesture toward the Stanhopes was 
to offer to finance and to direct Philip’s early education. In this 
guidance, Chesterfield must have set down in a more or less 
systematie fashion his ideas on a wide range of subjects, and it is 
unfortunate that the letters which occasioned A. C. Stanhope’s 
replies are unknown. But since Stanhope was anxious to please his 
famous cousin, it is reasonable to suppose that most of his letters 
mirror the Earl’s instructions. From them may be inferred some 
of the principles and practices that Chesterfield suggested. He 
had correctly judged his cousin to be a strict man ambitious for 
his son’s future, and he was concerned from the outset to impress 
Stanhope that in order to educate one must ‘‘speak to the heart.’’ 
Accordingly, in his letter of 1 September 1757, Chesterfield must 
have begun those warnings about false discipline which were to 
continue throughout his correspondence with the father. Stanhope, 
replying to Chesterfield’s first letter, wrote on 10 September: 

I think myself happy in judging with you that checks, snubs, and whipping, 
falsely termed corrections tend only to break that spirit this world has un- 
fortunately only too much occasion for, as well as to implant tyranny in 
tender minds, and irradicate that tender part of us, humanity. But where 


the heart has the least danger of being tainted, fondness is great folly on 
the part of the parent, and injury to the child. 


Probably Chesterfield repeated his admonition, for in his letter of 
28 November 1757, Stanhope remarks that ‘‘the speaking to the 
heart as your Lordship directs’’ will prevent the bad effects of 
misapplied discipline. 

Although he was interested in establishing what he considered 
to be the proper relationship between the parent and the student, 
Chesterfield must have concerned himself chiefly with the routine 
of Philip’s education and the subjects of his study. Stanhope and 
Chesterfield were agreed that geography and history, ‘‘as they 
slide most easily into the understanding, should most certainly . . . 
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be first offered to his tender intellectuals.’’ Stanhope continues in 
his letter of 21 September 1757, that he would wish his son a 
master of figures and most of the modern languages, and to under- 
stand Latin and Greek to the extent that he be ‘‘conversant with 
their histories, read their poets, and judge rightly of their govern- 
ments.’’ Further, Stanhope feels that ‘‘some skill in music is 
necessary, as reading, writing, and speaking in public receive 
graces from that art’’; but his son should by no means be a per- 
former, ‘‘lest he be . . . enamoured of Mrs. Lane.’’ Both Stanhope 
and Chesterfield admired the gentleman’s steady eye, and Stan- 
hope informs the Earl in this letter that in whatever Philip 


. . says, care is taken he accent it aright and look me full in the face, that 
the mawvais honte may not compel him to speak to his pockets, nor awkward 
gestures disfigure his person, as well as make what he says appear silly, 
though perhaps well enough in itself. 


Possibly without urging, but in a tone that anticipates no reproach, 
Stanhope reports that he has made Philip in 


. his infant conversations with me... repeat his prayers and ask blessing, 
that he may early imbibe dependence upon and gratitude to the divine dis- 
penser of all goods, nor is a bow ever omitted at the name of Jesus, that his 
greenest days may be strongly tinctured with Christianity, and soon learn his 
obligations to Christ’s merits and obedience to his commands.11 


In this early correspondence, Chesterfield probably prescribed 
Philip’s diet and perhaps his clothing and exercise; he urged 


that his godson be inoculated with smallpox when he was only 
slightly more than two years old;?* he sent a French boy, Jack, to 


11 A. C. Stanhope was as insistent in Philip’s Christian instruction as he 
was in his secular education. His entire letter to his son dated Christmas Day 
1753 is a kind and intelligent discourse on ‘‘the meaning of this day.’’ He 
wrote: ‘‘As you advance in years, I hope in God, you will advance in Grace; 
it shall be my study to instruct you in, and make you sensible of our Saviour’s 
merits, as well as of the great happiness of being born in a country where 
Christianity is the religion professed in its native purity. In the meantime 
the history of our Saviour’s birth, life, sufferings and death, you will care- 
fully read in the New Testament, written by the inspired Evangelists and 
Ap )stles of our Lord, who were the faithful servants and companions of their 
ma3ter Christ; these heard his doctrine from his own mouth, saw the miracles 
he wrought, were witnesses of his death, and joyfully laid down their lives in 
support of his truth.’’ 

12 Stanhope to Chesterfield, 5 November 1757: ‘‘As it is my greatest am- 
bition to please your Lordship, it is great satisfaction to me that your godson 
has minutely followed the rules you are pleased to lay down for his diet.’’ 
In his letter of 28 November 1757, Stanhope notes that Chesterfield has im- 
proved on Locke who ‘‘allows brown bread, cheese and small beer for break- 
fast; the two first certainly are hard of digestion, and breed crudities and 
filth in the stomach; the last nothing comparable to water, especially if first 
boiled, and cold again before it is drank, which destroys its nephritic qual- 
ity.’’ 

18 Chesterfield perhaps made his adoption conditional u the inoculation; 
certainly he was much concerned with Philip’s progress. Wilmot to Stan- 
hope, 16 December 1757, above; and Stanhope to Chesterfield, 10 September 
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be a companion to Philip and to instruct him in the language ;* 
and as early as 1759, he suggested that a school such as Mr. 
Robert’s academy would be better for Philip than one of the 
famous public schools.** 

In all his early dealings with the Stanhopes, Chesterfield acted 
in a manner consistent with the morality that characterizes his life: 
he preferred to let the future take care of itself, holding that the 
wise man attends to the thing at hand. With this habit of mind he 
undertook the education of his godson in 1757, not to condition him 
for the luxuries and honors of a title, but to prepare him to live 
reasonably as an ‘‘honest, good man, and a worthy member of soci- 
ety.’’*° When he opened his correspondence with A. C. Stanhope, 
Chesterfield was finally disappointed in his own son, and he had 
performed his last service in politics; but he did not adopt Philip 
in order to lessen the loneliness of his retirement or to provide his 


1757: ‘‘I am greatly obliged to Dr. Wilmot who has promised he will take 
care of my children’s inoculation. We are both greatly anxious about that af- 
fair, and only waited a proper time by the Doctor’s directions.’’ On 14 April 
1758, Stanhope wrote Chesterfield: ‘‘The operation is now over, to which I 
hope it will please Almighty God to give his blessing; all human precautions 
have now been used. . .. We did not intend to have inoculated the children 
until tomorrow, but the surgeon yesterday visited the child he was to take 
the matter from, and found it in such a state that he thought if we stayed 
until Saturday, the matter would be too much turned, and we should lose the 
opportunity of so good a subject to take it from. Phil was bled yesterday, 
when he held out his arm with the firmest resolution, and did not so much 
as whimper.’’ On 29 April, Stanhope wrote: ‘‘I have the honor and satis- 
faction to acquaint your Lordship that the affair of the small pox is now 
entirely over.’’ 

14Stanhope to Chesterfield, 10 September 1757: ‘‘Your Lordship will 
please, with the French boy, to send your directions how he is to be treated, 
and in what manner we are to behave towards him that your intentions may 
not be defeated.’’ Jack was less than ideal; on 17 December 1757, Stanhope 
wrote; ‘‘Jack is very idle nor can I make him speak French to his master 
when he is out of my sight; he should get by heart every day one of Boyer’s 
Chit Chat Dialogues, but though that is so little a task, he seldom does it as 
he ought. He reads French to me an hour every evening and does that very 
well and currently, ‘but does not know what it means. ... I am fearful he has 
not much French.’’ On 28 September 1758, he wrote: ‘‘ Jack will never be of 
any use. The boy hates French, and will not speak it unless I am by, and 
then so unwillingly it is of no service. . . . When he came he spoke English 
as well as any in the family, but, by having been sufficiently lectured before 
he left London by somebody, had art enough to conceal his dislike to his 
employ [sic], as well as some habits rendering him unfit for it... . He has 
never done any business in the family, as I strictly ordered he should not 
when he came... .’’ 

15 Stanhope to Chesterfield, 29 January 1759; ‘‘The school your Lordship 
mentions is the very thing I thirst after. That method, beyond all others, must 
be effectual. I have told Phil of it, and that your Lordship will speak nothing 
but French to him; he assures me he will talk all his French to your Lord- 
ship.’’ 

SStanhope to Chesterfield, 21 September 1757. 
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dotage a playfellow. He centered his attention on Philip with some- 
thing of his old passion to instruct, but more with a kindly pro- 
tective regard for the boy’s welfare and some sense of obligation 
to his melancholic kinsman. Possibly he took quite literally the 
vows he had made when he stood godfather to the boy.*” 

Chesterfield seems always to have preferred Philip as his heir, 
and as he came to know the boy his affection for him increased; 
but, in spite of the fact that he could have settled his estates as he 
wished,*® he apparently did not seriously entertain the notion of 
separating those estates from his title or of interfering in any way 
with the normal course of inheritance. Chesterfield did not, as 
Lord Carnarvon supposed he did, formally and entirely adopt 
Philip as ‘‘the heir . . . to his title and property’’ while the boy 
was still very young;?* nor did his intimate knowledge that Stan- 
hope’s fortune was ‘‘barely sufficient with the utmost economy”’ 
move him to settle any substantial amount on either his cousin or 
his godson.”° Although Chesterfield wrote Stanhope on 27 Septem- 
ber 1763, after the separation of Sir William Stanhope and his 
wife, that now ‘‘Philip has nothing to fear,’’* Stanhope continued 
to worry about Philip’s inheritance. As late as 21 June 1769, we 
find him writing to Chesterfield to warn him of the sly schemes of 
the Delavals. Philip’s inheritance was not, of course, assured until 
his father, through whom he had elaim to both the title and the 
estates,?? died in 1770. 

Chesterfield’s intentions toward A. C. Stanhope and Philip were 
based, as Wilmot wrote the father, ‘‘upon the just consideration 
of your having the same right to the estates which came to him in 
preference of others, because he was Earl of Chesterfield.’’* Place 
and wealth, Chesterfield held, were accidents, and it was not with 


17 He offered the father of another godson advice on education which is 
similar to his advice to A. C. Stanhope; see his letter to Solomon Dayrolles, 
15 September 1752, Dobrée, Letters, pp. 1932-33. 

18 Stanhope to Chesterfield, 21 June 1769. 

19 Carnarvon, Letters, xxx. 

20 Stanhope to Chesterfield, 10 September 1757. Chesterfield probably urged 
Stanhope to execute a will, and on 17 December 1757, Stanhope detailed it in 
a letter, concluding: ‘‘The boy will have a little at all events to whet and 
assist his ingenuity, and aid his industry, as well as friends to encourage both.’’ 
In addition, Stanhope kept careful record of Jack’s expenses who, he wrote 
on 25 September 1758, ‘‘has had a pair or two of breeches and some shoes 
and stockings; the account is not yet written out. I shall defer ordering any- 
thing new until I have your Lordship’s further commands.’’ 

21 Dobrée, Letters, p. 2541. 

22 See John Churton Collins, ‘‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,’’ Hssays and 
Studies (London, 1895), p. 202. 

23 Wilmot to Stanhope, 2 January 1757. 
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cynicism but with a worldly awareness of life’s ironies that he en- 
closed a lottery ticket for Philip in the letter that told A. C. Stan- 
hope of Sir William’s plans to marry. Before he died, Chesterfield 
had recognized Philip’s limitations, and possibly he hoped only 
for a ‘‘negatively decent successor ;’”* but his will, which raised 
such a cloud of abuse when it was published, left nearly his entire 
estate to his godson. It was, Chesterfield wrote in the letter which 
was delivered to Philip after the Earl’s death, a solid proof of his 
esteem and affection; but in the same letter he summarized the 
point of view that had controlled all his association with his god- 


son : 

Never be proud of your rank or birth, but be proud as you please of your 
character. Nothing is so contrary to true dignity as the former kind of pride. 
You are, it is true, of a noble family, but whether a very ancient one or not 
I neither know nor care, nor need you, and I dare say there are twenty fools 
in the House of Lords who could out-cescend you in pedigree.25 


24 Dobrée, Letters, p. 2945. 
25 Ibid. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


NOTES ON FOUR LETTERS BY DR. JOHNSON: 
ADDENDA TO CHAPMAN’S EDITION 


1. The Letter (? January, 1756) to Catherine Talbot 


In a letter written to her learned friend Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
on February 24, 1756, Catherine Talbot (1721-1770), minor literary 
lady, refers to a Johnson letter, now apparently lost, which R. W. 
Chapman, who regularly lists letters known only from such allu- 
sions, does not mention in his recent edition of Johnson’s letters.’ 
‘*My mother,’’ says Miss Talbot, 


the other day fell in love with your friend Mrs. Williams, whom we met at Mr. 
Richardson’s, and is particularly charmed with the sweetness of her voice. 
I am very glad her play succeeded so well, and heartily wish it had been in 
my power to have been of more service to her, the few persons I could speak to 
I did. Before your Letter came I had been honored with one from Mr, 
Johnson himself, so highly polite and complimental that it infinitely dis- 
tressed me. To answer it was impossible, to leave it unanswered rude. I 
sent at last somewhat between a note and a card; ... .2 


The ‘‘Mr. Richardson’’ in this passage is, of course, Samuel 
Richardson; ‘‘Mrs. Williams’’ is Johnson’s blind friend, Anna 
Williams, who lived with him (whenever he had a house) from 1752 
to her death in 1783. Johnson’s letter, as both this passage and 
other letters he wrote at about the same time*® suggest, probably 
sought Miss Talbot’s help in selling tickets to a benefit performance 
of Aaron Hill’s Merope which Garrick gave for Miss Williams on 
January 22, 1756.4 So far as is known, this letter is the only one 
Johnson wrote to Catherine Talbot. 


2. The Letter to a Steward of Trinity College, Dublin 


Three references in the correspondence® between Edmond Malone 


1The Letters of Samuel Johnson, with Mrs. Thrale’s Genuine Letters to 
Him (3 vols.; Oxford, 1952). 

24 Series of Letters between Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and Miss Catherine 
Talbot, from the Year 1741 to 1770 (London, 1809), u, 220-21. The first 
sentence of this passage is quoted in the Hill-Powell ed. of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson (Oxford, 1934-50), 1, 232, n. 1. 

8 Thomas Birch (January 9, 1756), Elizabeth Carter herself (January 14, 
1756), John Ryland (? January, 1756), and Richard or William Cave (? 
January, 1756) all received letters from Johnson concerning the benefit per- 
formance for Anna Williams; see Chapman, I, 83-86. 

4 Chapman, I, 83, n. 2. 

5 The Manuscripts and Correspondence of James, First Earl of Charlemont 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission, Thirteenth Report, Appendix, Part ITI 
[London, 1894]), mu, 62, 63, 65. 
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and James Caulfeild, First Earl of Charlemont, Irish politician and 
a member of Johnson’s Club,® show that Johnson at an unknown 
date wrote to an unidentified ‘‘steward’’ of Trinity College, Dublin, 
a letter, almost certainly lost forever, which, like the letter dis- 
cussed in the note above, Chapman also does not mention in his 
edition. In a letter dated November 7, 1787, Malone requests 
Charlemont’s help in locating two of Johnson’s letters, both ap- 
parently for inclusion in Boswell’s Life. The first’ of these—‘‘a 
very civil letter,’’ as Malone says— thanked Thomas Leland, fellow 
of Trinity,’ for ‘‘transmitting’’ to Johnson his doctoral ‘‘diploma 
from Dublin.’’ Of the second Malone remarks: ‘‘He [Johnson] 
likewise very kindly wrote to some man who was employed in the 
college kitchen, who had a mind to breed his son a scholar, and 
wrote to Johnson for advice. Perhaps Dr. J. Kearney® could 
recover this.’’ On December 7, 1787, Charlemont replied that the 
second letter, ‘‘to an officer in the college kitchen, is . . . well 
remembered, and John Kearney has promised, if possible, to find it, 
though he seems almost to despair.’’ Two days later, he added: 
‘‘The . .. letter is, I fear, absolutely irrecoverable, as no trace can 
be found of any papers belonging to the college steward, who has 
long since been dead.’’ 


3. The MS. of the Letter of Monday, 
June 2, 1777 to Mrs. Thrale 


Chapman’s edition’® contains only the sixth sentence (which 
appeared in a sale catalogue) of Johnson’s letter of ./une 2, 1777 
to Mrs. Thrale. The remainder has apparently never been printed. 
Thanks to the kind permission of Mr. Louis H. Silver of Chicago, 
the owner of the ms.,"? I am able to present the following complete 
text of the letter. 


6Chapman, 111, 370; Boswell’s Life, 1, 479. Maurice James Craig has 
10489). a recent biography of Charlemont (The Volunteer Earl [London, 
1 , 

7 Boswell refers to this letter in the Life, but says, ‘‘I have not been 
able to obtain a copy of it” (1, 489). According to Chapman (1, 179), the 
letter was first printed in ‘‘Malone’s Boswell 1807, i. 467.’’ 

8 Manuscripts ...of ... Charlemont, 1, 449. 

®Identified in ibid. (m, 63) as ‘‘Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; 
provost, 1799; bishop of Ossory, 1806.’’ 

10M, 174. 

11 The ms. is tipped into the first volume of Mrs. Thrale’s Letters to and 
from the Late Samuel Johnson, LL. D. (London, 1788). 
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Dear Madam 


I left my Watch and, I think, my Stockbuckle in my Chamber. I spoke to Mr 
Thrale and to Henderson, but neither of them have minded me. Be so good 
as to send me my Chattels. 


I wish you and Queency [my italics; crossed through] a pleasant Wednesday. 
I shall dine at the academy. I was at Mrs Vesey’s last night and so com- 
mended was my Prologue by fine Ladies—You can’t think—Nor I tell. 
And I got all that was got, for poor Mrs Kelly had a miserable night. 
Only fifty pounds. I am, 
Madam, 


Your Slave, 
Sam: Johnson 


Do you make any new cloaths? How is Queeney to be dressed? [my italics; 
crossed through] 
Monday. June 2. 


Although Johnson omits it in his date, the year is not in doubt. 
The references to ‘‘my Prologue,’’ as Chapman probably inferred, 
and to ‘‘poor Mrs Kelly’’ clearly place the letter in 1777, when 
Johnson wrote his prologue for the performance of Hugh Kelly’s 
Word to the Wise (1770) which ‘‘the management of Covent 
Garden’’ gave on May 29, 1777 as a benefit for Kelly’s ‘‘ widow 
and children.’’*? Additional proof of the date is provided by the 
opening sentences in Mrs. Thrale’s letter of June 3, 1777 to Johnson: 
‘‘How kind you are to be thinking of my Clothes & Queeney’s! 
mine are a plain White Silk . . . trimmed with pale Purple & 
Silver .... My fair Daughter has no new Clothes... .’”* 

The same sentences also make it easier to decipher the crossed- 
through postscript of Johnson’s letter. I am reasonably certain 
of all the words, but less sure of cloaths and How than of the others. 
I assume that Mrs. Thrale struck through the postscript as well as 
and Queeney but later decided not to publish the letter.* The ms. 
proves ( I think) the accuracy of Chapman’s shrewd conjecture that 
Johnson wrote fine, not five, Ladies. 

Few words in the letter require explication. The OED defines 
stockbuckle as ‘‘a buckle used to secure the stock or cravat’’; in 
the Dictionary, Johnson defines one sense of stock as ‘‘Something 
made of linen; a cravat; a close neckcloth.’’ Henderson was ‘‘ Mr. 
Thrale’s valet.’’ ** 


12David Nichol Smith and Edward L. McAdam (eds.), The Poems of 
Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1941), p. 61. 

13 Chapman, 1, 175. 

14See Chapman’s discussion (Im, 297-301) of ‘‘The Johnson-Thrale 
Correspondence. ’’ 

15 Katharine C. Balderston (ed.) Thraliana (Oxford, 1942), 1, 455, n. 7. 
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4. The MS. of the Letter (September 9, 1780) to 
Viscountess Southwell 


On September 9, 1780, Johnson wrote to the Viscountess South- 
well, at Dublin, a letter combining ‘‘condolence’’ over the death 
of the Viscountess’s husband (‘‘Thomas George, third Baron and 
first Viscount Southwell’’*) with a request that the Lady continue 
her husband’s ‘‘charity’’ to ‘‘Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a son of your 
late Lord’s father.’’ Chapman prints the letter in his edition, but 
he notes that he has ‘‘not seen’’ the ms. itself, which was sold at 
Sotheby’s on ‘‘3 Aug. 1858.’’?7 Dr. Chapman and other John- 
sonians will be pleased to know that the ms. is resting safely in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where it is item 300 (48 D. 2.) in the 
Forster Collection. 


Collation of the ms. and the text in Chapman reveals twenty-four 
differences, including two substantive corruptions. Both of the 
latter occur in the same sentence—one in the first half, the other 
in the second. As printed by Chapman the sentence reads: 


I hope to be forgiven the liberty which I shall take of informing your 
Ladyship, that Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a son of your late Lord’s father, had, 
by recommendation to your Lord, a quarterly allowance of ten pounds, the last 
of which, due July 26, he has not received: he was in hourly hope of his remit- 
tance, and flattered himself that on October 26 he should have received the 
whole half-year’s bounty, when he was struck with the dreadful news of his 
benefactor’s death [my italics]. 


Chapman’s note on the phrase by recommendation is as follows: 
‘my recommendation’ Hill: a reading for which I find no 


authority.’’ The ms. shows that Hill was right: Johnson wrote 
by my recommendation. The second corruption demonstrates 
(again) the importance of the ms. in the establishment of an ac- 
curate printed text and attests to the acuteness of Johnson’s re- 
mark, in the Preface to Shakespeare, that ‘‘conjectural criticism 


demands more than humanity possesses.’’ Brilliant textual critic 
though he is, Chapman apparently did not question the accuracy of 
the italicized and above. Yet, with the ms. before him, one realizes 
immediately that the only word which really makes sense in the 


context is the one Johnson wrote: or. 


16 G. B. Hill (ed.), Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. (Oxford, 1892). 
11, 202, n. 3. Hill cites ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage, ed. 1820, ii. 1135.’ 


17 11, 402-03. 
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I append herewith a list of the other differences between the 
text in Chapman and the ms. itself. 


Chapman MS. 
perhaps you perhaps You 
which you which You 
gave, in gave in 
example; and example, and 
those, who those who 
Mr. Mauritius Mr Mauritius 
had, by had by 
received: received ; 
October 26 October 26, 
benefactor ’s Benefactor’s 
hope, that hope that 
his relation he [sic] relation 
behind ; behind, 
that, though that though 
friend, he friend he 
yours distress your’s, distress 
Servant, Servant 
Bolt-court Bolt court 
Fleet-street Fleetstreet 
London, London 
1780. 1780 

Gwin J. Kors 
University of Chicago 


RASSELAS RETURNS—TO WHAT? 


Since Rasselas is this year two hundred years old, it is natural for 
us all to write about it. But it is painful to find people misinter- 
preting one important fact of the work. In Philological Quarterly 
for January, 1959, William Kenney optimistically represents the 
travellers, Rasselas, Imlac, et al. as returning improved, and even 
hopeful, to the Happy Valley. Such an interpretation—and Kenney 
is not alone in the error—is totally unwarranted and contrary to 
Dr. Johnson’s intention. The travellers return to Abissinia, but not 
under the circumstances represented. They do not return to the 
Happy Valley. 

The abrupt conclusion of the book is carefully prepared for in its 
first chapters. In Chapter I Dr. Johnson tells us that ‘‘those, on 
whom the iron gate [of the Valley] had once closed, were never 
suffered to return’’ (Chapman ed. [1927], p. 10). Added prepara- 
tion for an unhappy ending is found in Chapters VIII to XII in 
which Imlac tells of his own travels—and his return to Abissinia. 
His barren return, prophetic for Rasselas, is described (Chapter 
XII) as follows: 


My father had been dead fourteen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to some other provinces. Of my companions the 
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greater part was in the grave, and of the rest some could with difficulty 
remember me, and some considered me as one corrupted by foreign manners. 
(ed. cit., p. 60) 

It was a cold Abissinia and not the Happy Valley in which 


returning Rasselas could, as Kenney incisively suggests, ‘‘ begin the 
practice of orderly diversification’’ (PQ, xxxvm [1959], 89). 
The work ends in almost complete frustration. The travellers are 
now in the condition in which Imlae had formerly found himself 
before he achieved the Happy Valley, now closed to him and his 
companions. In the Valley, he had told Rasselas, ‘‘I am less unhappy 
than the rest because I have a mind replete with images. ...’’ So 
Rasselas and his sister will have to fortify themselves with memories, 
but not with the now forbidden delights of the Happy Valley. One 


may regret Dr. Johnson’s pessimism, but must face it. 
GEORGE SHERBURN 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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